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VASHTTS AMBITION. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


HERE is no other way, Drusilla. 
The old gentleman will have to 
go upon the town,” counselled 
prudent Mrs. Stacy, with her 
hard, worldly wisdom. ‘ You’ve 
got your own way to make in 
the world; and a girl has to stir 
herself pretty lively to do that, 
these times, when there are ten 
women toevery chance for work 
that is any wise genteel; and of 
course, with your education, 
you wouldn’t think of any other. 
You did quite right to come 
here for advice, and I've given 
you the best I could, under the 
circumstances. If we could 
help you keep your grandsire, we should be glad to, 
though of course he is nothing to us. But the chil- 
dren are growing up, and the family getting more 
expensive every year. Your Uncle Sol was saying, 
only yesterday, that he considered the old gentleman 
good for a dozen years longer, at least. There’s no 
telling how long these helpless old people, who have 
nothing to do but be taken care of, will last; and, as 
I said before, you have got yourself to look out for, 
and the town will have to take him.” 

“You have mistaken the point upon which I wish- 
ed advice, Aunt Mary,”’ came the girl’s response, in 
low, grave tones, which thrilled, as if stirred by some 
emotion with difficulty repressed. ‘“‘There is no 
question about who is to take care of grandpa. 
Whether as a matter of duty, or a labor of love—and 
it will be both to me—I shall work for him as cheer- 
fully as for myself. Whether the work shall be here 
or elsewhere, is the point to be considered now.” 

“O well, if you’re set upon burdening yourself so, 
I suppose there is nobody to hinder,” replied Aunt 
Mary, flirting her head, and jerking out the words, 
as if she had some spite against them. ‘But you'll 
be sure to break down under it. You mustn’t take 
it unkind, but I think it is best you should know in 
the beginning that you have no one to depend on but 
yourself.” 

“You need not remind me of that. I knew it quite 
well from the first; and Ido not wish for any other 
dependence than myself and—God. I do not think 
he will let me fail, but if I do, I shall at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have done what 1 
could.” 

A brave, truthful spirit shone in the girl’s eyes, as 
she spoke, and gave character to her whole face. It 
was not a pretty face, perhaps, to those who see 
beauty only in fair or brilliant complexions, and fea- 
tures of classic regularity. The forehead was too 








high, and the brows not sufficiently marked. The 
nose was a thought too large, though well shaped; 
and there was a squareness about the lower part of ; 
the face that hinted strength, while it marred the ; 
softened curves that are essential tobeauty. Butthe | 
brown hair was floesy and luxuriant; the face, though i 
neither fair nor dark, was smooth as polished ivory, 


gtay eyes were tender and beautiful. Altogether it 
was a good face—that of a woman whom you could 
trust, strong, pure and tender-hearted. When 
thoughtful, it was a grave face, too, but it was capa- 1 
ble of breaking up into smiles, until it was all alight , 


nounce Drusilla Blake a beauty. 
ithink Mrs. Stacy, when she saw her counsel so 





quietly set aside, had a dim perception that the girl 
—her husband's orphan niece—was moulded in some 
finer clay than herself. There was something akin 
to shame-facedness in her manner when she spoke 
again. 

“We were talking it over last night,” she said, 
“and your uncle thought if it wasn’t for the old gen- 
tleman, you could help him in the store, and earn 
your board and clothes, and it would be anice chance 
for you. But of course ”—that of course was always 
at Mrs. Stacy’s tongne’s end, though sometimes the 
legitimacy of its sequence was not quite apparent— 
*‘of course we couldn’t have your grandsire here; 
and we can’t afford to pay you enough to keep him 
anywhere else, because if you stay with us, you'll 
have to be seen with the girls, and of course you 
must dress someways near well as they do, or people 
will be making remarks. So you see how it is; and 
we can’t afford any more than I have said.” 

“Then it is quite impossible for me to stay here; 
and that reduces the process of deciding upon what I 
am to do to very easy proportions, since I have had 
ouly one other place offered me.” 

“ What is that?” 

** Mrs. Reynolds, the lady who has been boarding 
at the Parks House this summer, has offered to give 
me her sewing tw do, if I wish to go to Boston.” 

“ What will she pay you a week?” 

*¢T shall work by the piece; I cannot tell yet how 
much I can earn. It will be new work for me.” 

“And hard work, too. You will never earn your 
living by it in the world.” 

With this comforting assurance ringing in her ears, 
Drusilla went her way to the home that was, how- 
ever, home no longer. It was a pretty place, with 
picturerque effects of lattice-work and greenery 
niched in odd places about the grounds, and green 
fields outlying, that skirted upon a far stretch of 
woodland. Mr. Blake had been a well-to-do farmer, 
living near a thriving country village. But his health 
became broken, and then loss followed upon loss, un- 
til at his death, after a lingering illness, nothing re- 
mained. Hence the necessity that Drusilla should 
work for her own support, and fur that of her de- 
crepid grand-parent. For a moment, with her aunt’s 
words ringing in her ears, there came upon her 
strongly the desolation of the homeless. But she 
resolutely cast the weakness from her, and was even 
able to smile serenely on entering ‘‘ grantipa’s room,” 
which was one of the cosiest and brightest in the 
house, you may be sare. 

The occupant of this room had a patient, cheerful 
look, such as suffering often brings to the afilicted. 
He was a large-framed and had been a powerful 
man. One could not comprehend how be had sub 
mitted to be put out of the combat of life, without 
being soured, or at least saddened, by the infliction. 
He had been taken in hand by rhenmatism, years 
before, and the disease had wreaked itself upon his 
joints, leaving them distorted and almost useless. 
His legs were worse than the famous willfal ones of 
Cousin Feenix, since they would not go at all. A 
wheeled chair had toserve him instead, for such loco- 
motion as he was able to accomplish. His hands 
were misshapen, though not quite useless, since he 
was able to dress and feed himself. His face was 
clean-shaven, and very fair, from staying so long 
within doors. In dress, he was faultlessly neat. Al- 
together, there was something attractive in his pres- 
ence. It was good to hear his mellow voice singing 
fragments of hymns learned long ago, or to give the 
kiss for which his pleasant face was raised, whenever 


and, without being roseate, had a fresh, healthful ! Drusilla or any of her young friends entered his 
bloom. The mouth was very sweet, and the blue-! room. Just now he was singing: 


* Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head."’ 


But he broke off on seeing Drusilla, and gave back 


with their sunshine; and when thus transfigured, , Several kisses fur her lingering one; for Drusie was 
there have been those who were rash enough to pro- , thinking cf Mrs. Stacy’s counsel, and her lips clang 


to his, as if in earnest assurance that nothing should 
ever make her give him up. 


‘What does Aunt Mary say?” asked Grandpa 
Blake. 

‘* She says,” was the cheery answer, “that since 
‘we have got to nake the world our oyster, we had 
better take it at its fattest. Or she would have said 
so, I dare say, if she and Shakspeare had been bet- 
ter acquainted. So we two—meaning you and me— 
are going to Boston presently, to see what we can 
make of our oyster.” 

‘IT suppose she did not offer you a sword to open it 
with?” 

‘“*No indeed. We shall have to forge our own 
blades. But they’ll be the truer steel fur that.” 

“Are you not afraid?” 

“Afraid? Yes-—that the vanities of the great city 
will lead you astray, you dear old grandpa. You are 
such a gay veteran! I declare, your cravat has got 
quite the tie, now, of a man who has given his mind 
to it. I shall have to look after you in the city, or 
you’ll be putting on the airs of a Beau Brummell!” 

Thus gayly did she carry it off. And when their 
two poor rooms were taken, and they were installed 
therein, and the pressure of unwonted toil sharpened 
her features, and made her face, when thoughtful, 
grow graver than before, it was always the face 
transfigured that she turned towards grandpa. Thus 
her life was not all desolate, for, garnering up cheer- 
fulness for him, its brightness radiated back upon 
herself. 


CHAPTER II. 


VASHTI REYNOLDS was in one of her wayward 
moods. Her dark eyes turned window-ward, had a 
stormy look. Her brows were drawn together frown- 
ingly. One small ban:l, lving in the folds of her black 
grenadine dress, was shut so closely that the nails 
dented, and almost pricked through the tender skin. 
The autumn surset slanted down upon her goldeuly, 
but failed to soften her set face, or warm it into 
flexibility. 

Mrs. Reynolds worked away at a tawny worsted 
lion, casting wistful glances now and then towards 
her daughter, whose face remained obstinately 
averted. Mrs. Reynolds was a meek-eyed woman, 
with a general air of having been washed out, and 
faded in the process. Perhaps she bad learned pa- 
tience from stitching canvas, at which she was almost 
always employed; or, possibly, her work may have 
been germane to her cbaracter, and chosen according 
to the law of elective affinities. However that may 
be, she counted her stitches tranquilly, and the taw- 
ny lion grew under her band. 

‘‘Vashti, dear,” she ventured at last to observe, 
‘*is it not almost time to dreas for the party ?” 

To this mild suggestion, no answer was returned. 
The stormy eyes were still averted, and the queenly 
figure braced to rigidity. It is a pity some painter, 
having the true artist soul, could not have caught 
the face and attitude, to immortalize his canvas 
withal. He might, if he chose, have called it “‘ Queen 
Vashti when Esther’s preferment was made known.” 
But, with or without a name, the picture would have 
wrought him renown. Nothing of this sort occurred 
to Mrs. Reynolds, however. She counted more 
stitches, and matched the amber cruel with which 
her needle was threaded, from the box of worsteds. 

‘* Vashti, dear,” she then spoke again, ‘ will Cyrle 
Meredith be at Mrs. Baynham’s to-night?” 

“ What is that to me? Am [I Cyrle Meredith’s 
keeper?” retorted Vashti, with a quick, imperious 
turn of the head, and a sudden fierceness flashing 
out of her dark eyes. 

* [T only thought you might happen to know, but of 
course it is nothing to you,” returned Mrs. Reynolds, 
quite humbly. 

The haughty head was again averted, but that 
flash of angry fierceness had cleared the eyes of their 
stormy look, and was succeeded by one of yearning 
wistfulness. 

** Mother,” said Vashti, ‘when you were having 
me educated, why was I not taught something that 





mere accomplishments, intended only to set off my 
beauty?” 

‘*T am sure, Vashti, you were taugbt all that you 
would learn. I spared no expense on your education.” 

** Got up regardless of expense, that is to say,” with 
&@ quick, repellant laugh. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, the venture 

was a failure. Mother, I heard Cyrle Meredith say 
to-day that he admired beauty, but he preferred 
beauty of the heart and soul to that which was 
merely of the earth earthy; and I know that he was 
saying it of me.” 

‘*T’m sure it was a very rude thing for him to say, 
then.” 

There followed another laugh, short and repellant. 
Then the girl's mood changed. 

* Mother,” she said, dropping her head upon her 
hands, while a quavering flutter was clearly percep- 
tible in her voice, “am I a brainless, heartless 
beauty?” 

Mrs. Reynolds counted a decade of stitches in the 
lion’s mane, before answering. 

‘* What makes you so absurd to-night?” she then 
said. ‘No, I’m sure, not that I’m aware of. Aren’t 
you afraid, dear, that you’ll be late for the party?” 

**1 don’t care for the party. What if I should stay 
at home, and ”’—with changing color and nervous 
laugh—‘“‘improve my mind? Cyrle Meredith says 
that Rowena Banks is getting to write some fine sto- 
ries for the magazines. I’m sure I have as much in- 
tellect as she, and am no more heartless, if I do flirt 
a little, while she don’t. I want a new sensation. 
I’m tired of being called Vashti Reynolds the beauty. 
What if I could get myself spoken of as Vashti Rey- 
nolds the authoress?” 

“Saints defend us! Saul also among the prophets! 
Vashti Reynolds among the blue-stockings!” 

A servant had admitted, but neglected to announce, 
Amos Garnsey, who, coming unobserved through the 
long parlor, had heard Vashti’s concluding sentence. 
He was a slight, fair man, mercurial in temperament, 
and somewhat of a dandy in style, always at ease, 
and a general favorite in society. Perhaps he had 
not attained to the moral sublimity of loving himself 
last, yet he had been known to do a generous deed, 
when the opportunity came in hia way; and, if not 
greatly better, was certainly no worse than others of 
his class. 

“*T was not aware of an increase in the audience,” 
Vashti returned, a little coldly, to the satirical ex- 
clamations announcing this young man’s presence. 

** You did not mean to take me into your confidence, 
then? If I were a publisher, knowing of your pur- 
pose, I think I should treat myself to an over-dose of 
morphia. Fancy the consternation among them, 
when Queen Vashti presents her story. They will 
never dare to refuse it, and the boidest of them will 
not dare to print it.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘* Because writing is no more your forte, than sing- 
ing is the peacock’s.”’ 

* You will see!” with a defiant turn of the head. 

** We shall see stories without number, but yours 
will not be among them.” 

* Will you buy the January number of The Eastern 
Monthly, and look for it there?” 

“With all my heart. Bat I shall know myself fore- 
doowed to disappointment.” 

This mocking incredulity was the one thing want- 
ing to change the girl’s drifting inclination into a 
fixed resolve. 

‘It can’t be so very hard to write a story,” she 
thought. ‘ One has only to make the heroine beau- 
tiful, and the hero brave, carry them triumphantly 
through a course of difficulties, and get them happily 
married at the end. I am sure I could do it.” 

Accordingly, the next morning she shut herself 
into the library with her work. The end of an hour 
found her still undecided whether her heroine should 
be dark or fsir—a simple maiden in muslin and curls, 
or a@ dashing beauty in point lace and diamonds. 
Then callers came, and afterwards lunch; and then 
it was time to dress for dinner. After dinner, there 





was worth learning—something, I mean, besides 


were wore callers, and in the evening a concert, 
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where she met Amos Garnsey, who asked, dryly, 
“how the literature was progressing?” 

The next day was rainy, and she again shut herself 
into the library, having a somewhat better apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties in her way, but with fierce de- 
termination in her heart. By nightfall, she had got 
her lovers introduced, having, however, no more 
detinite idea of what she was to set them about, than 
she had of the future purposes of that exasperated 
wooer, Theodore, King of Abyssinia. After a night 
of troubled dreams and frequent waking, ‘a situa- 
tion ” loomed up out of chaos, like a distant highland 
through a fog. With renewed hopefulness, she again 
set to work. Happily, there followed a week of rainy 
weather, or she never would have reached, as she did 
at the end of the sixth day, the happy nuptials to- 
wards which al) her efforts had been tending. Her 
head was aching, and every nerve quivering; but she 
felt immensely satisfied with herself, and with her 
work. The next morning, the reaction had come. 
There was no more quiver to her nerves now, than to 
an unstrunglute-cord. She re-read the story almost. 
as soon as she had breakfasted, experiencing, instead 
of satisfaction, only disgust. How stale and flat it 
was! Its people were characterless; its descriptions 
stiff and unnatural; its illustrations hackneyed, or 
else destitute of point; the whole sadly wanting in 
grace and vivacity. With a burst of tears, Vashti 
flung the manuscript int» the grate, confessing to 
herself, in bitter humiliation, that she had under- 
taken what she could not carry through. Must she, 
then, let her defeat appear, and thus sabject herself 
to Amos Garnsey’s raillery, which she knew, by past 
experience, would be neither sparingly used, nor yet 
tempered in mercy? 

“If you please, Miss Vashti, Miss Reynolds is go e 
out, and the seamstress has just brought home her 
work, and she says can you please tell her what she'll 
be wanted to go about next?” 

“ Let her come in here,” said Vashti, briefly. 


CHAPTER III. 


DRUSILLA BLAKE brought her bundle of sewing 
into the library, as she had been directed, and could 
scarcely keep her eyes off the elegant young lady, in 
her morning-robe of white cashmere and scarlet 
trimmings, who bowed haughtily at her entrance. 

Tt is a pleasure just to look at her,” thought Dru- 
silla. ‘*How beautiful she is, and how happy she 
rust be!” And she sighed faintly, feeling herself so 
plain and insignificant in comparison. 

“So you are Miss Blake?” said Vashti, breaking in 
upon her reflections. 

“Yes. Will you please to look at the work, and 
see if it is all right?” 

Vashti opened the bundle, and glanced carelessly 
over the articles. 

“The work seems to be nicely done,” she said. 
** How much does my mother pay you fur this?” 

** Seven dollars.” 

** How long did it take you to do it?” 

"Two weeks.” 

“Three dollars and a half a week! You ought to 
be getting rich upon it. I suppose, now, you have tu 
keep a sick mother, and two or three infant brothers 
and sisters out of it, don’t you?” 

“No; only grandpa.” 

“ There is somebody else, then?” laughed Vashti. 
“TI knew, of course, there must be. How much 
money do you expect to put in the bank at the end of 
the year?” 

** Miss Reynolds,” spoke out Drusilla, with a touch 
of pride equal tu Vashti’s own, “ my lot in life is such 
as God has willed it. If you, from your very different 
sphere, can make it a source of amusement, you are 
quite at liberty to do so.” 

An angry flush: overspread Miss Reynolds’s face. 
She was not used to bear rebuke. Did this proud 
sewing-girl think herself privileged to lecture her? 
Let her learn, then, that her work-womwen had no 
such immunities. 

* You can go,” she said, freezingly. ‘‘ There is no 
work to be given out to-day, and I doubt if my moth- 
er will find it convenient to employ you again.” 

Drusilla answered the young lady’s lofty nod of dis- 
missal by another that was equally as proud. But 
Vashti noted the sudden paling of the sewing-girl's 
face, and the trembling of her hand when it rested 
en the door-knob. 

‘* Who knows but want of work may mean starva- 
tion to her?” flashed with electric quicknéss through 
Vashti’s mind. 

Wayward and undisciplined as she was, she had 
generous impulses, and her heart smote her for what 
she had done. 

“ Miss Blake!” 

Drusilla turned back. The piteous look of distress 
in her face melted Vashti’s anger quite away. 

“1am wrong, and | beg your. pardon,” the latter 
said. ‘Something had occurred to vex me, and I 
was not altogether myself when you camein, Iam 
not always quite hatetul. Now do you think I am?” 

“Not always, certainly. Just now I think you 
very kind and very lovely.” 

“Do you? Then we had better not quarrel, and 
I'll find some work for you to do. I wish—the idea!” 
She laughed gleefally at its manifest absurdity. 
“ But I do wish that you knew how to write.” 

** To write!” 

“O, to write stories, I mean—such as the maga- 
zines publish. Did you ever try?” 

“* No—or, at least—” 

For there came to mind at that moment a half-for- 
gotten ambition, and certain trial-etforts, male in 


not been a matter of vital necessity to her. This it 

was that made her hesitate. But she scarcely knew 

how to qualify her first denial. 

“Then you have tried. Did you find you hada 
talent for it?” 

“I was very young then. Life had brought me 

but few sensations, and scanty experience. To write 

successfully, it seems to me that one must have felt 
deeply, and looked upon life in a variety of phases.” 

“Could you do better now?” asked Vashti, with 

sudden eagerness. ‘At least you shailtry. Take as 
long as you like, and bring the result to me. 1 will 
pay you, for the time spent, twice as much as you 
could earn in the same time at sewing. Is it a 
bargain?” 

“I’m afraid the result will disappoint you. But I 

will try.” } 
‘That is good. Here is your money for the work, 
and something over to buy a treat for the other one— 
your uncle, I think you said?” 

“No; my grandfather.” 

** Yes, tobe sure. There, never mind the ‘Thank 
you,’ that I see trembling on your tongue. I know 
you are thinking now, ‘ What a generous girl Vashti 
Reynolds is,’ just as, not long ago, you thought, ‘ How 
cruel and arrogant.’ But the truth is, I am neither 
the one character nor the other—or, more truly, per- 
haps, an incongruous mixture of both. Good-day, 
Miss Blake.” 

During this interview, Vashti had conceived a sud- 
den respect, amounting almost to positive liking, for 
Drusilla Blake. She had a feeling that if they were 
in the same set socially, they would be friends. Go- 
ing to the window, she watched the sewing-girl into 
the street, surprised at herself for thinking so much 
about her. Amos Garnsey, happening to pass just at 
the moment, held up an Eastern Monthly, which he 
had just bought, tapping it significantly with his 
forefinger. 

“Tt isn’t the January number, thank goodness, 
and he may fail of his triumph yet,” said Vasbti, 
with inward satisfaction. 

She did not think much of the deception she meant 
to practise. If the story were good, as she was al- 
most sure it would be, why, when she had bought 
and paid for it, would it not be hers, to do with as 
she liked? The money which enabled her to gratify 
her pet ambition would help Drusilla Blake in her 
need, and thus good be done to both. So where did 
the wrong come in? she wondered. With such spe- 
cial pleading she quieted all misgivings, convincing 
herself, indeed, that her plan was rather meritorious 
than otherwise. Let us not judge her too harshly, 
if the sin by which angels fell—diluted in quality, 
but still the same in kind—was confusing right and 
wrong for her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE, Amos Garnsey, walking briskly down 
the street, overtook and passed Drusilla Blake, who, 
though a rapid walker, too, could by no means have 
kept pace with this active young gentleman. Some 
writer has said that, since the retina can take in 
comparatively but few of the objects within its visual 
line, the art of not seeing is worthy of attention. If 
Amos Garnsey had ever studied this art, he must 
have trained the retina of his eye never to reject any 
phase of feminine loveliness. Hence, passing Dra- 
silla Blake—“‘A trim figure of a girl,” he thought; as 
many another might have done, for her gracetul form 
was neatly attired, she having brought a good supply 
of clothinz from the old home, so that it was not yet 
necessary to adopt the conventional shabbiness of the 
sewing-girl. Further on, he met Cyrle Meredith, 
and stopped for a littie chat with him, in the course 
of which, when the weather had been duly noticed, 
and one or two social topics airily touched, Garnsey 
broke out: 

‘* Meredith, it’s a game day for me. See here!” 
holding up a diamond ring. ‘* What do you make of 
this?” 

“It looks as if it might be an engagement ring.” 

“So it was, but so it is not. I cast it upon the wa- 
ters, and it has come back to me after many days.” 

“ Does that mean that Miss Waters has jilted 
you?” 

“You’ve a rough way of putting it, old fellow. 
Draw it milder, can’t you, and say that she has just 
become aware of an incompatibility of tastes and dis- 
position, which renders our contemplated union ex- 
tremely undesirable.” 

The paraphrase recommended was uttered in very 
fine, drawling tones, and was a capital imitation of 
an affected young lady’s speech, at which Cyrle Mere- 
dith laughed heartily. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any immediate danger 
of heart-breaking in consequence,” he said, when he 
was sober enough. 

‘*No. Postponed on account of the weather. 1 
couldn’t think of breaking my heart while the Indian 
summer is so fine! But I say, Meredith, I wish you 
wanted this thing,” tossing the ring in the sir, and 
catching it as it came down again. “ You know it 
goes against the grain for me to have property about 
me that can’t be made immediately available for self 
or friends. Can’t you find a use for the confuunded 
thing?” 

“1 think not,” laughed Meredith. “ You will have 
to cast your returned bread upon some other waters.” 

By this time, Drusilla Blake, keeping on in the 
same course, had come up with the pair. Garnsey 
recognized the trim figure he had once befvre en- 
countered in his walk, and—to keep his retina in 
iraining, probably—shot a sidelong glance into the 
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« What handsome eyes!” he said, looking after her 
admiringly. “Deep as a well, and Truth lying at 
the bottom. Caira! Reine est morte. Vive la reine. 
Meredith, behold the successor of Marcia Waters!” 
“Nonsense! You don’t know the girl.” 

“True, now; but it may not always be. I tell you, 
€yrle, thére is more of the stuff they make angels of 
in that girl, than in any half-dozen we have met this 
morning.” 

” Take care of the quicksilver!” laughed Meredith. 

“1¢ is bubbling over, you see.” 
* «There is something solid under tke quicksilver, 
however, though I dare say no one has ever suspect- 
edit. See there!” pointing down the street, where 
Drusilla, with several others, was waiting for an op- 
portunity to cross. 

“ Well, what of it? Anything solid there?” 

“Sordid, rather. Don’t you see that shabby-gen- 
teel person standing near the girl we have just been 
speaking of? Well Shabby Gentility is waiting fora 
chance to pick the girl’s pocket, and I’m going to the 
rescue.” 

He shot off, accordingly, at a quick pace, seeming 
to look in any direction. rather than towards the 
street-crossing. Bnt when the woman’s hand was 
withdrawn from Drusilla’s pocket, clutching a mo- 
rocco porte-monnaie in its bony grip, Garnsey’s hand 
was realy to grab, and hold it fast, until a policeman, 
whom he had beckoned, came to lead the woman off. 
Then, with a bow and a smile, the ‘stolen property 
was restored to its owner, who thanked the young 
man fervently, while her face lighted up with one of 
its transtiguring smiles. 

“‘ Will you give me your address?” asked Garnsey, 
ina matter-of-course way. ‘“ You may be wanted to 
give evidence against the , you know.” 

“ Drusilla Blake, No. —, —— street,” was prompt- 
ly answered. 

“Thank you; though now I think of it, I don’t be- 
lieve your evidence will be needed. The street is 
clear now, you see. Good-morning, Miss Blake.” 

He lifted his hat, bowed, and passed on. 

“There, that is what I call most sublime cheek!” 
he reflected, laughing sofily to. himself. ‘ Drusilla 
Blake, No. —, —— street. A poor neighborhood. So 
I suppose she must be a working girl cf some sort. 
Heigho! what a glorious smile she has! Such swee‘- 
ness should not be wasted on the desert air. But a 
working girl. It wont do, Amos. As society is at 
present constituted, it really will not do.” 

You see, I did not claim for this young man any 
great moral sublimity in the beginning, or’ I should 
have felt myself compelled to suppress his concluding 
reflection. I am quite aware that it was pitifully un- 
heroic. But what then? All men cannot be heroes. 

Two years before, Amos Garnsey bad become en- 
gaged to Marcia Waters, one of the soft, gushing 
fair, who, possessed of a sham-sensibility, sham-en- 
thusiasm, and indomitable selfishness, which was in 
no wise sham, bad, nevertheleas, a kind of fascinat- 
ing gloss of manner, which had attracted our mer- 
curial young gentleman, and attached him to herself 
—a willing captive. Later, however, a better know- 
ledge of her artificial character had so damped the 
ardor of his passion, that when, in a fit of pique, she 
had sent back his letters and presents, including the 
engagement ring, he had no disposition to make his 
peace with her, though perhaps he was fully aware 
that she expected him to do so. In the first moments 
of his freedom, he had met Drusilla Blake, and was 
so impressed by the truthfulness legibly written upon 
her face— contrasted as it was with the “shammi- 
ness”’ so fresh in his memory—that his quicksilver 
bubbled over, as Cyrle Meredith had reminded him. 
Then came the knowledge of Miss Blake’s inferior 
position socially, and his conclusion, as we have seen, 
that it really would not do;” after which, there is 
no manner of reason why she should have held pos- 
session of his thoughts, which she did, however, 
during all his homeward walk. 








CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a wonderful dinner that was served that 
day in Grandpa Blake’s room, the odor of which, in 
the nostrils of the swarming mother-of-the-Gracchi 
jeweis, who used the same pair of stairs in gaining 
their respective apartments, was something unbeard- 
of, not to say miraculous. It was a wonderful histo- 
ry, too, of the morning’s events by which this won- 
derful dinner was enlivened, since Drusilla was in no 
wise sparing of rose color in setting off her tale— 
wherein Vashti Reynolds appeared with the beauty 
of Cleopatra, the munificenve of a Lady Bountifal, 
the beatitudes of a saint; and Amos Garnsey with all 
the gracious attributes of the handsome prince in 
story-books. Grandpa Blake laughed as heartily as 
Drusilla had meant he should, over the comic ex- 
travagance of her recital, but was a little doubtful 
about the prince, and wondered what he could want 
of Drusie’s address. 

“Now, grandpa, don’t be a croaker,” laughed Dru- 
sie, “‘ because you know it will be just impossible 
for you to shine in that character. You croak in- 
deed! with crinkles of laughter denting your face all 
over, and crowding themselves incunveniently, trying 
to make room for more!” 

At which grandpa laughed again, and then wiped 
his face energetically with his handkerchiet, as if try- 
ing to stamp out the crinkles; which, however, would 
hot stay Stamped out, but kept on skurrying and 
scrambling, and tipping each other the wink across 
his Roman nose, like the rollicking imps they were. 
He had to give in that “ croaking”’ was not his forte, 
and declared he hal no doubt that, if the modern 





girl’s face, as she passed him. 


Atbeus were traversed by a latter-day Diogenes 


seeking{an honest man, the object sought would be 
found in “ the prince.” 

When dinner jwas over, and the table cleared, 
Drusilla gave grandpa the porte-monnaie which she 
had so nearly lost, asking him to count out the rent 
due, while she displayed foolscap, ink and pens on 
the small table off which they bad dined. 

“There,” she said, seating herself at the table; 
“now I’m an authoress—let me see, Madame de 
Stael, I think—or Charlotte Bronte—and, of course, 
1 mustn’t be disturbed for the world, because I sus- 
pect that ideas, ifany are so obliging as to come, will 
be more easily stamped out than the crinkles of 
laughter on your face, grandpa.” 

Thereupon she dipped her pen in ink, and let it 
grow dry again, while, with head inclined, and face 
thoughtfully serious now, she considered what she 
should write. 

Grandpa, following her movements with fond eyes, 
had nearly forgotten the task assigned tohim. Bat 
he recollected it, now that she was quietly seated, 
and, smiling at this transparent feint of making him 
useful, proceeded to count out the money. Presently 
he spoke out, in startled astonishment: 

“ Drusie, what is this?” 

Well,{he need not have asked that, for it was plain 
enough to be seen that it was a diamond ring. But 
Drusie forgot to remind him that eyes are supposed 
to be given one for purposes of vision, and he had 
better use his own, being too much dazed to indulge 
in her accustomed merry raillery, or to do anything 
indeed but wonder how the ring came there, She 
touk it in her hand, looking at it fixedly, as if she ex- 
pected it to explain itself; but beyond the discovery 
of the initials ““A.G.,” engraved upon the inside, 
nothing came of her scrutiny. 

* I suppose the young man who took my porte-mon- 
naie from the woman must have put it in,”’ she said, 
at length. ‘But he had noright to thrust a gift upon 
me in such a way, and I’m afraid, graudpa, the prince 
was no prince after all.” 

Of course, this was ope of Amos Garnsey’s extrava- 
gant impulses. 

‘*Women like mystery, and it will keep her from 
forgetting me,” he thought; and before there was 
time for a second thought, it was done, and the 
porte-monnaie in the hands of its owner. 

Perhaps he knew she would be angry, but better 
anger than forgetfulness, he would probably have 
said—that is, before he had decided that, “ as society 
is at present constituted, it really would not do.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* MEREDITH,” cried Amos Garnsey, stalking into 
his friend’s room,with a magazine in his hand—it was 
the January number of the Eastern Monthly—“ if 
you were a doomed man, and a knife was pointed at 
your throat, so”—seizing @ pearl paper-cutter, and 
holding it in the vicinity of Meredith’s cravat—“ and 
your life was to be spared only on condition of your 
guessing, at one hazard, who among our fashionable 
acquaintances has turned authoress, what name 
should you give?—Speak, doomed man! What is 
her name?” 

“Marcia Waters, perhaps,” replied Meredith, 
laughing. 

“Dead, for a ducat—and pax vobiscum, as the 
friars say. There, read that.” 

“ By Vashti Reynolds,” said Meredith, ina surprie- 
ed tone, his handsome face firing up with a glow of 
interest. ‘ Amos, shall I send out and get ‘Goody 
Two Shoes’ for you to amuse yourself with while I 
read this?”’ 

“* Have you lost your volume, then? What a pity! 
But read away, and I’il try one of your Havanas.” 

It was a story of a woman’s life, sweet, pure and 
tender, with touches of pathus here and there, and @ 
quaint, rich humor meandering through the whole, 
like the alliterative words through Poe’s poem of The 
Raven. The characters were lightly drawn, and yet, 
so truthfully, that you almost felt as if you had 
known them all your life. And the feeling, on reach- 
ing the end, was akin to the regret one feels at part- 
ing from pleasant acquaintances. The story was such 
as only @ woman could have written, and that woman 
@ true and noble one. 

** Would you have believed that Vashti had a heart 
for it?” asked Garnsey, when Meredith, having read 
the article through, rested his head upon bis hand, 
and sat thinking it over with a look of profound sat- 
isfaction. 

“I am beginning to think,” returned the latter, 
* that Miss Reynolda’s brilliant social qualities may 
have hidden the real womanliness at the base of her 
character.” 

“ And this is one of its outcroppings. Very likely. 
But come,” drawing his gloves on, and rolling his bat 
into a ball which he tossed up and caught several 
times, preparatory to putting it upon his head. “ Are 
you going out with me?” 

“Take care of my Momus!” 

The admonition came too late. An elegant stat- 
uette, in Parian marble, of the laughing god, was 
thrown from its bracket and fell to the floor, a worth- 
less wreck. Garnsey, with his hands p»cketed, as if 
he were airaid else, of their straying off into some 
other mischief, stood looking down upon the frag- 
ment in piteous and well-affected consternation. 

“Momus will never laugh again,” be said, witb 
inimitable pathos. 


*** So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasures only bloom to die." *’ 





“ A ream of sentiment will not repair the wreck,” 
said Meredith, “orl might te tempted to join yoO 
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in chanting elegaics. That bitof marble brought me 
to my fortune, and I have always regarded it as in 
some sort, the genius of my prosperity. Amos, I al- 
most feel now, as if I were a poor man again!” 

“ Again! Were you ever a poor man?” 

“Yes; and not so very long ago either. I once 
waited: six months, in a law office down town, for 
clients, and had spent my last dollar before one 
came.” 

‘* What were you going to do for a dinner the next 
day, if one had not come?” 

“Abandon the office, and go to work with my 
hands.” 

“A narrow escape—from soiling the whiteness of 
your hands—wasn’t it? But where does the Momus 
come in?” 

“It was the old story of a flock of sheep straggling 
after their leader, After one client came, others fol- 
lowed, until I'was not only able to afford myself a 
dinner, but I even ventured upon the extravagance 
of buying a Momus, which tempted me with its rol- 
licking face every time I passed the shop window in 
which it was displayed. When the purchase was 
made, a six months old Journal was used for wrap- 
ping, and in that old Journal I found an advertise- 
ment, for the heir-at-law of a large estate in a 
Western city, which lucky individual I was able to 
proye myself to be—a piece of good fortune that might 
long, and perhaps forever escaped me, if it had not 
been for the purchase of my Momus.” 

“Well, a man might do worse than to elect Momus 
as the genius of his prosperity. ‘With mirth and 
laughter let old wrinkles come,’ say Shakspeare and 
I.” 

Thereupon, with characteristic restlessness, Garn- 
sey began setting up books on the marble table, a-la 
ninepins, and rolling at them with dumb-bells. A 
Bohemian-glass vase, holding a cluster of. chrysanthe- 
mums, fell a sacrifice to this proceeding. 

“Come,” said Meredith, laughing, ‘‘ I may as well 
take you away from here, or my room will have 
nothing left in the way of bijowterie but a heap of 
ruins. What a tremendously active fellow you are, 
for a lazy one.” 

He put his hat on, and the two went out together. 
Men were talking in knots here and there, and the 
friends learned presently that the subject of discus- 
sion was a bank defalcation, of such magnitude that 
it was thought impossible for the company to avoid 
afailure. The lines of Meredith’s face grew tense 
while he listened, and when they walked on again, 
his tread was that of a man who goes to battle. 

“IT may well feel myself a poor man, if the bank go 
down,” he said. ‘Nearly all my money is invested 
there.” 

“ And the downfall of Momus was a shadow which 
the coming event cast before Cyrle. You will make 
me feel as if J had caused your misfortune. My con- 
science already pricks me in anticipation.” 

“ Pm afraid, then, your conscience is more scrupu- 
lous concerning visionary than actual sins. Amos; 
how will Vashti Reynolds receive me, think you, 
when my impecunious prospects are known?” 

“Twouldn’t care to risk much on the chances of 
her wasting any extraordinary sweetness upon you.” 

“Tt would be a losing venture. probably, if you 
did,” said Meredith, sadly. ‘I will walk no further 
now,I believe; I want to go home, and think this 
over.” 

“ Cyrle, if what we fear comes,” said Garnsey, with 
a close grip of the other’s hand— 


“Yes, I know. Yow will still be my friend. 
revoir.” 


Au 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE two friends separated, and Amos walked about 
the city for an-hour, having no particular purpose, 
unless it were to work off his restlessness; but, strid- 
ing on at the quick pace of a man who has an impor- 
tant business engagement, and fears he may be be- 
hind time. It was just before Christmas, and the 
agents of Santa Claus were everywhere present, 
wearing mysterious faces, holding consultations with 
other mysterious fuces, and nearly crazing hapless 
porters, already overwhelmed with multitudinous, 
mysterious parcels, to be delivered in some mysteri- 
ous Manner, at Antipodean points of the city. Bos- 
ton was one vast myth; and the wonder was that 
everybody was aware that everybody else had a mys- 
tery, and content to let him enjoy it without an at- 
tewpt to pry it out. Amos thought it was as good as 
a play, making merry within himself over the comic 
Scenes, and wishing in his heart that, for every 
friendless person in the city, an agent of the glorious 
Kriss Kringle inight devise some gladdening mystery. 
Then he came to the street crossing, where he had 
had that little adventure with the pickpocket, and 
had met Drusilla Blake. He had never passed the 
place since without thinking of her, and he now won- 
dered whether she had any friends to make a merry 
Christmas for her. 

“A year ago at this time,” he thought, “ I was ex- 
ercising my brain about Christmas gifts for Marcia 
Waters. Whatif I transter her share to Drusilla 
Blake? She will never know where the gift comes 
from, and I feel like doing some good in the name of 
Santa Claus, to-day.” 

It was not this young man’s way, as we have seen, 
to debate at any great length, what impulse had 
Suggested. He at once began a scrutiny of the shop 
windows, trying to hit upon some way of combining 
the useful with the agreeable, in a gift for Drusilla 
Blake; and now he fancied he might arrive at that 
happy combination in a velvet cloak, and then ina 


sable muff; but was unable quite to decide in favor 
of either. 


to her?” he thought, at last, with some impatience. 
“She may want a new bonnet, and she may want 
money to pay her rent. I’ll send her a Christmas 
dinner, and a turkey stuffing of fifty dollars; and then 
she can suit herself; though she’ll be a remarkable 
woman if she can do that,for I never saw one yet that 
could.” 

He thereupon procured a basket of extraordinary 
dimensions, and proceeded to have it filled. First, 
there was the turkey and its stuffing. Then such 
pies and cakes, and such quantities of nuts and fruit 
as found their way into that basket, must have made 
St. Nicholas laugh outright to see. When there was 
no room for more it was sent upon its way, causing 
great wonderment in Grandpa Blake’s room, where 
its contents were displayed, and various conjectures 
as to the possible sender. 

“IT think it must have been Uncle Sol,” said grand- 
pa, not at all positively, however. 

“You don’t know what a nice calculator Uncle Sol 
is, then, if you think he would send provisions fur a 
score, to furnish a Christmas dinner for two,” laughed 
Drusie. 

**Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“Or Miss Reynolds. Yes, I suppose it must have 
been one or the other. Have you got the appetite of 
an ogre, dear? Because, if you haven’t, we shall 
have to invite all the children in the block to help us 
eat—Whay, grandpa!” 

For the turkey-stuffing had fallen out, and Drusilla 
was undoing a little roil of bilis, in a tremor of excite- 
ment. 

‘** Here’s a ten, and here’s a five, and ten are twen- 
ty-five, and—” ; 

Suddenly the eager excitement died out of her face, 
and she grew quite still and thoughtfal. 

* And what, Drusie?” 

“ This.” 

It was a note for one thousand dollars, pryable to 
Amos Garnsey, which fell due in two days from that 
time. The note was duly attested, and signed by a 
well-known business firm in this city. 

* Weill,” said Grandpa‘ Blake, rubbing his hands 
across his knees, ia a dazed sort of way. 

Do you know, grandpa, the initials upon the ring 
were A. G.?” 

**A. G.—Amos Garnsey. Yes.” 

“Tam sure theyare the same. Of course, the note 
was sent by mistake. But I’m very glad the mistake 
occurred, because now, we can let Amos Garnsey 
know that we don’t want his presents.” 

“Just like your confounded carelessness,” said 
that young gentleman, when the note, the ring, and 
his fitty dollars came back to him. He had missed 
the note, and was just preparing an advertisement, 
supposing it to have been lost. ‘*So Drusilla Blake 
has found you out. And Drusilla Blake disdains 
your gifts. I like her pride. Contoundit, I believe I 
like her. I suppose, though, I shall have to ‘let con- 
cealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on my damask 
cheek.’ Kather poor feeding it will be, too, ’m 
thinking,” he muttered, grimly, pulling his silky 
beard, and making a grimace, because he had pulled 
it harder than he meant. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE coveted honor was. attained, and Vashti Rey- 
nolds should have been content. Amos Garnsey had 
gracefully acknowledged his defeat, and, in the society 
where she was known, Vashti the beautiful, was 
frequently spoken of as Vasiti the gifted. But she 
felt herself strangely humbled by such praise, and 
shrank from hearing it, as from something disagree- 
able. 

One Sabbath morning she heard a sermon preached 
from the touching story of the rich man who spared 
his own ficcks and herds, taking from his neigubor 
his one ewe lamb; and when the terse exclamation, 
“Thou art the man,” rung thrillingly from the 
preacher’s lips, she felt it should have been, “Thou 
art the woman,” instead, and pointed at herself. 

She longed, and yet dreaded to meet Cyrle Mere- 
dith, whom she had not seen siuce the story was 
published. No approval could be so dear to her as 
his, aud yet she felt that if he sought her now, hav- 
ing been hitherto distant and reserved, she would 
almost hate him. It was with no little trepidation, 
therefore, that she dressed for a brilliant Christmas- 
eve party, where she was tolerably sure of meeting 
him, And like a radiant queen she looked in pearl- 
colored silk, and costly lace, with diamonds sparkliag 
at wrists and throat. 

“How will that do, motherkin?” she asked, ap- 
pearing before Mrs. Reynolds, who, little-busy-bee- 
like, was improving the shining hours—albeit the 
shine was of gaslight—in filling in her canvas. 

“ The dress is becoming and very pretty, even pret- 
tier, I think, now it is made up, than the amber 
would have been. Queer, isn’t it, that Cyrle Mere- 
dith doesn’t like amber. I heard him say yesterday 
that the color always reminds him of scented soap.” 

“Rowena Banks bought the amber silk, and will 
wear it to-night,” said Vashti, feeling a little thrill of 
triumph, perhaps, that the girl, whose rivalry she 
dreaded, would wear a color which Meredith disliked. 

Miss Banks—wearing the amber silk, as Vashti had 
foretold—was one of the first to meet them in Mrs. 
Dabney’s brilliant parlor. She was a pale-taced girl, 
black-eyed and black-haired. Her features were a 
little sharp in their outlines, though not prominently 
so; and her manner was curt and independent—nat- 
urally thus, it might be, though some suspected it to 
be assumed four effect. 





“ Now, then, Vashti Reynolds,” she said, “I’ve 





**Pshaw! How can I tell what will be of most use | been waiting for you. I hope you haven’t heard, be- | who will take yanr place tried everywhere before 


cause it gives one such importance to be the first to 


its most shining ornaments. OCyrle Meredith bas lost 
his property, they say.” ; 

“Is he going away?” gasped Vasbti. 

Not that I’m aware of. But be'll have to earn bis 
bread. It amounts to the same thing. practically.” 

“Tt may with you, but certainly not with his 
friends,” said Vashti, haughtily, 

Turning abruptly away, she saw Cyrle Meredith 
standing just behind her, and knew by his face that 
he had overheard. 

“Ts this true?” she asked, reaching out her hand, 
with an impulsive movement. 
| “It may be,” he said. “ Will you regret it?” 
| * All your friends will regret it. Can I—may I— 
help you?” 

* How?” he asked, softly. 

“You shall tell ine how, I know so little about 
money details.” 

** Come into the library, away from the crowd, then. 
We can’t discuss money details in such a Babel.” 

There was no one in the library. In the parlor 
Signor Picolo was just ready to sing, which would 
insure them an uninterrupted half hour. Meredith 
led Vashti to a seat. 

‘ Mias Reynol:is,”*he said, “ could you love a poor 
man?” 

Va,” 

“If I were he, what would you say then?” 

Vashti left her seat, and went toa window. Her 
soul was ina tumult. Thelibrary, with its surround- 
ings, had brought to mind her gratified ambition, and 
the means she had used to procure its gratification. 
Could Cyrle Meredith love her, if he knew the decep- 
tion of which she had been guilty? She had looked 
the matter squarely in the face during these later 
days, and she knew now that the act was a mean 
one—one through which her self-respect had received 
a withering hurt. Yet who shall say that regret for 
her error was not to be the refiner’s fire to purify her 
soul? 

“Cyrle,” said Vashti, coming away from the win- 
dow, and seating herself at a little distance from him 
—‘ No, don’t come nearer, at least not yet, because 
perhaps you will scorn me when you have heard my 
confession. But something tells me that to-night I 
have no right to make myself seem better to you 
than I reallyam. Do you remember saying once, 
when some one had been praising my beauty to you, 
tbat you admired beauty, but you preferred it to he 
of the heart and soul, and not merely of the earth 
earthy?” 

“That,” said Cyrle, smiling, ‘‘ was when I was try- 
ing to prove myself superior to the rest of mankind, 
by not falling in love with you.” 

*T thought you had done me injustice. I believed 
that I was not quite a heartless, soulless woman, and 
I wantel you to be convinced that IT was not. You 
admired Rowena Banks. If I could write like her, 
perhaps you would own yourself mistaken, I thought, 
and would admire me as well. That is what first put 
it in my mind to become a writer. I tried, and 
failed.” 

“Failed!” . 

“ Yes, tailed,” with the old, imperious turn of the 
head. ‘Then I paid a poor girl for writing a story 
for me, and had it published in my name. Don’t you 
see, Cyrle, that Iam a false, deceiving humbug?” 

“My dear Vashti,” said Meredith, ‘I can under- 
stand what this confession has cost you; and more 
than if you had not erred, do I honor the true heart 
that compels you, at a cost of s0 much pain to your- 
self, to redeem your error. Am I still forbidden to 
come near you?” 

His arms were outstretched. Vashti, without 
knowing exactly how it happened, found herself rest- 
ing within them. Sweetly from the parlor rang out 
the dulcet tones of Signor Picolo, singing the refrain 
of a Christmas carol, 


* Peace on earth, good-will to men,"’ 


and Vashti felt that, out of the great peace that had 
come into her heart, good-will to all could not fail to 
come. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DRUSILLA BLAKE, in weariness of body and mind, 
applied herself to work during these Christmas holi- 
days, feeling almost as if holidays for her would never 
dawn again. The story has been often enough told 
of the struggle of weak hands against want, and need 
not be reiterated here. Grandpa Blake had had an 
illness, short, but severe while it lasted, and requir- 
ing medical treatment. So there had been a doctor’s 
bill, in consequence of which the rent had gone un- 
paid, and Drusilla was puzzled to see how it was to be 
made up, and hunger at the same time kept from the 
door. One morning—it was the last of the old yvear— 
she was surprised by a visit from Vashti Reynolds. 
**T have come,” said the latter, shaking ber sables, 
and producing a mimic fall of snow upon the carpet- 
less foor—for a storm was just commencing without 
—‘ to tell Mias Blake that my mother has decided to 
employ a new seamstress.” 

**T am sorry my work does not suit her.” 

*“ Your work is well enough. My mother finds no 
fault with that. Nevertheless, she will give you no 
more sewing to do.” 

‘Then I suppose there is nothing more to bs said,” 
returned Drusilla, who was too proud to ask why she 
was treated thus unjustly. ‘‘ I must seek work else- 
where.” 


coming to my mother,” said Vashti, with an odd 


tell a piece of news. Society is to be bereft of one of | laugh, which, however, denoted unquestionable sat- 


istaction. 
“Don't mind, grandpa,” said Drusie, tarning to- 
ward him a resolute face, though the smile into which 
| it was wrought might have been cast in a mould, it 
| was sosei. ‘ Perhaps Miss Reynolds is waiting to en- 
joy seeing us crushed by despair, Assure ber, grand- 
pa, that we shall not give her that pleasure. Tell 
her that your Drusie is not so easily disheartened.” 

“ Your landlady tells me that something is due for 
rent, and she cannot let you have these rooms —ele- 
gant and desirable as they may ba, I am sure,” cast- 
ing acomprehensive glance about her, and looking 
immensely amused—“ unless the rent is paid.” 

“Young woman,” said Grandpa Blake, sternly, 
“when you have done enjoying yourself by mocking 
at our misfortunes, will you have the goodness to 
leave us to ourselves?” 

Vashti laughed again, asif she thought it_all a 
pleasant joke. 

“I’m the bad fairy,an I not?” she said; ‘ for 
whom there was no golden plate at the natal feast. 
Look at me, Drusie Blake. There, am I a being,s0 
malevolent?” 

She certainly did not look like it, with her kindling 
eyes, and her face all alight with gladness. 

** Grandpa,”’ said Drusie, “I believe there is some- 
thing more which we have not heard.” 

“Wise Drusie! Butthis‘ young woman’ had bet- 
ter go away, and leave you to find out what it is for 
yourselves. Shall she, Grandpa Blake?” 

“TI suppose you want to see me eat humble-pie, 
and meekly beg you to remain, don’t you?” 

** Well, I think a smail piece of humble pie wouldn't 
hurt you eny, and you know I have cut off all hope 
of your getting anything else to eat at present,” 
laughed Vashti. 

“You might as well remember there’s a limit to 
human patience.” 

“When one is waiting for humble pie, I suppose 
you mean.—But to begin with—my mother has just 
recollected that our fathers—Drusie Blake’s and 
mine—were old friends years and years ago; and 
yesterday, in looking over her papers, getting ready 
to square the year’s accounts, she found, slipped be- 
tween the leaves of an old ledger, a deed of gift, by 
which my father conveyed a nice cottage jast out of 
the city, to his god-daughter—Drusie Blake. The 
deed was executed on Christmas day, fifteen years 
ago, it being only a few days before my father’s 
death. Of course, the income from the property dur- 
ing that time belongs to Drusie, amounting, at four 
hundred dollars a year, to six thonsand dollars. The 
cottage has been kept in thorough repair. Ove tene- 
ment, which is now vacant, was newly furnished last 
year, and mother hopes you wont give her the trouble 
of moving/out the furniture, because she is sure she 
wouldn’t know what to do with itif she had to take 
it away.” . 

“You are better than a fairy godmother,” said 
Drusie. 

“AmI1? But there is still something more. The 
editor of the Eastern Monthly liked your story s9 
well, that he will be glad to pay you liberally for as 
many as you wish to write. Your first, by some-- 
well—mistake—was published in my name. But it 
will be corrected nex: month, and hereafter you will 
have to wear your own laurels.” 

“Miss Reynolds,” said Grandpa Blake, “ will you 
come here, and let me kiss you?” Whereupon the 
radiant face was bent to his, and she laughingly gave 
back kiss for kiss. 

Not lung afterwards Amos Garnsey was invite! to 
act as groomsman at Cyrle Meredith’s wedding, and 
was greatly surprised to learn that Drurilla Blake 
was to be first bridesmaid. Fur once in his life his 
easy gayety forsvok him. He biushed and stammer- 
ed like a rustic maiden when he was first presented 
to Miss Blake. But he presently recovered himself 
sufficiently toask, with exaggerate intensity of tone: 
“¢Is there—is there balm in Gilead? Teil me 
truly, I implore.’ ” 

‘¢ The Raven says, ‘ Nevermore,’ ” laughed Drusilla. 

‘But what do you say?” 

** J should be sorry to affirm that there is not.” 

They became very good friends after that. Later, 
I believe that Ams Garnsey was led to reconsider 
and reverse a certain decision, which was recorded in 
its place, his final conclusion being that, ‘ it would do 
marvellously well, if only Drusilla could be brought 
to consent.” With characteristic impetuosity he 
hastened to remove that doubt, and, if love fur love 
be balm in Gilead, learned that there was balm in 
Gilead for bim. 

For the poetry of the thing, it is almost a pity that 
the downfall of Cyrle Meredith’s Momus did not fore- 
shadow the loss of his property. This was not the 
case, however. The detaulter was taken before many 
days, and a large part of the stolen fands recovered. 
The banking company was thus able to sustain itself, 
and society was spared the bereavement which 
Rowena Banks had predicted for it. 

Vashti has now a new ambition in place of the old. 
It is to be worthy of her husband's great love and 
trust, and, by being ready to every good work, to 
cultivate a beauty that is not whelly cf the earth 
earthy. 





A marriage notice having been sent to a paper for 
publication, the name of the bride being Anna 
Girdon, the parties were horrified next day to find it 
in print, “On a gridiron.” The fact might have been 
80, but it was tooearly in the honeymoon tw be stated 








“T doubt if you will find it in the city. The girl | with a prospect of belief. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 














His boots are always ‘“* much larger 
Than he can possibly wear;"’ 

His hands are covered with diamonds, 
His face is covered with hair! 


He writes on ** moonlight *’ and ** music,"* 
And talks of ** Cupid "’ and * darts,"’ 
And fancies he makes a sensation 
In fashion’s charmed circle of hearts. 


He falls in love with a lady, 

Said to have plenty of tin;" 
But obliged, at last, to use his own cash— 
** There's where the laugh comes in!"’ 


One of the very best matches— 
‘Twill surely use up his conceit, 

And teach him that all his fine feathers 
Sell neither for money nor meat! 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


TWO CASES OF BROW-AGUE. 





VALENTINE BLAKE was an early riser, and never 
needed to be called; but before he was well awake 
upon the morning which followed the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter, there was a violent 
knocking at his chamber-door. Jacob the groom, a 
Sandalthwaite man, and the only male servant at 
the Hall except the gardener, presented himself at 
the bedside, with that half-pleased, halt-terrified 
expression of countenance which persons of his class 
are wont to wear when they have any catastrephe to 
communicate, Ifthere is something about the mis- 
fortunes of our friends not altogether unpleasing to 
us, the disasters of our betteis are certainly still 
more gratifying; and the tutor guessed at once 
from Jacob’s face that something had gone wrong 
in the house, and that it had not happened toa fel- 
low-servant. J 

‘*Is your mistress worse, or what is the matter?’’ 
asked he, hastily. 

“No sir; it’s not that; nor master neither, nor 
yet Mr. Bentinck,” 

“Good God! it’s not Miss Evelyn?” ejaculated 
Valentine, leaping to his feet, and thrusting on some 
of his clothes. 

“No sir, nor it’s not Miss Evelyn,” continued the 
groom, mysteriously. ‘You would never guess 
who it is, sir, seeing him out and about in all weath- 
ers, and here as much as anywhere, and known to 
all so well that it seems almost as bad as being gone 
one’s self. Poor Dr, Warton’s dead, sir.’ 

Certainly Valentine would never have guessed 
who it was. He had had the doctor in his mind 
well-nigh all night, for he had dreamed of him un- 
ceasingly; but even in his dreams he had never 
associated him with death. On the contrary, his 
last thoughts before going to sleep had been con- 
cerning the steps which it would become his duty to 
take with respect to that very person; and now he 

* had been snatched from the web of human life alto- 
gether, and was to be no more questioned by man. 

“Yes; I know’d you'd feel it, sir, as much ag 
anybody,” resumed Jacob, mistaking the cause of 
the tutor’s silence, ‘‘ notwithstanding as you never 
know’d him in his prime. I have not told the 
squire, for I thought you’d better do it, and likewise 
Missis and Miss Evelyn; but Mr. Bentinck, I told 
him, and he swore at me for waking him up with 
news such as he says will keep; but he shouldn’t 
talk like that, I told him, for the poor doctor was the 
man as first brought him into the world; and then 
he banged his boots at my head; and so I came to 
you, sir.” 

“ You did right, Jacob,” said Valentine, thought- 
fully. ‘I will break the news myself. But how 
did it happen? and are you sure it’s true? for it 
must have been very sudden.” 

“Ah! you may say sudden indeed, sir. That’s the 
most terrible part of it. He was a-dining at the 
Wrestler’s Arms with a gent of the name of Fobjoy, 
or summut, as called him in for advice, it seems; 
and they drank and drank together prodigious. Some 
says it was a wager, and that the doctor won it, as 
it’s most likely he did; and besides there was a deal 





Warton, to die as suddenly—nay, he had seen them 
fall dead by scores about him on the battle-field, and 
yet their fate had not affected him as this man’s had 
done. Soit is with most of us. We hear or read of 
hundreds, nay thousands of our fellow-creatures 
killed in action, without the tbrill of horror that a 
single death from a chance bullet close to our own 
doors will cause us. We read, almost unmoved, 
under the head of ‘“‘ Missing Vessel” (it happens 
every week), that a whole ship’s company have been 
blotted from the list of the living; and yet, when a 
boy is drowned bathing in the river that skirts our 
lawn, we are sharply grieved. Soldiers perish, and 
sailors drown; but it is the violent or sudden death 
of the stay-at-home neighbors—the nearness and the 
unexpectedness together which moves us most. If 
Valentine was thus touched, how much more were 
the simple folks of Sandalthwaite, within whose 
doors Death came but seldom—ecarcely ever with- 
out decent notice—and generally preceded by “the 
three warnings.” 

The disease which most affected people in those 
parts was that of extreme old age; and the poor 
doctor was only sixty or so, or, in other words, in the 
prime of life. True, he had looked worn and broken 
for some time, but stili there was nothing in that to 
mitigate the suddenness of such a catastrophe as 
this. It was also not unknown that he drank deep- 
ly; but drinking was a weakness so common to his 
neighbors, that it was felt very indecorous to attri- 
bute his fate to liquor. It wasallowed that he had 
taken more than was good for him upon the fatal 
night; but the general verdict of his Sandalthwaite 
friends was, that “‘ that ’ud ha’ done him no harm, 
bless ye, if there had na been summut wrong with 
his heart.” They alluded, of course, to a physical 
ailment. 

All hia faults of temper were forgotten, now that 
he was no more; while his geniality, his love of an- 
ecdote, and his open-handedness (for whenever there 
was anything in his hand, poor fellow, he was ready 
enough to bestow it), were gratefully remembered. 
The old sexton alone (whom the tutor overtook upon 
the road) had anything to say with reference to the 
doctor’s defects. 

“He was allus obstinate, Mr. Blake,’ said he, 
**and disbelieving in respect to signs; and now—not 
that I wishes to throw a stone at him, poor soul, just 
because he’s in heaven—it has come home to himeelf. 
Again and again he has called me an old gowk—and 
yet he has gone first, you see, for it aint the young as 
lives the longest—about warnings and such like, and 
(as though a man didn’t know his own trade) espe- 
cially with regard to them grave-fallings, which he 
would always have it came from the water-springs, 
or the storms, or dog-scratchings, or what not; and 
now, only last night, there came one for himself, 
poorman. ’Tis in the northeast corner, just where 
old Tyson Harrison lies; yet I wish that my words 
had not been proved so sadly, and that he was alive 
to laugh at me now; for he’d ’a done it, sir, he 
would, if this had happened to anybody else; for he 
was that stubborn that he never gave in to nobody. 
Ishan’t put him nigh that ere place, however, lest 
folks should say it was spite; and God Almighty 
knows I forgive him, just as though he had allowed 
he was wrong.” 

**T see you come from the Wrestler’s Arms,” said 
Valentine, thoughtfully. ‘* Hasanything been seen 
of Mr. Fosbrook this morning?” 

“Yes sir, his back,” returned the old man, grimly. 
‘“* He was off in a car, pack and package, directly he 
heard of what had happened. He said the news had 
shaken him so, that in his weak state of health he 
didn’t know what effect it might have upon him. 
He certainly did look pale enough. I wonder how 
the doctor came to get all that money out of him, for, 
if not from him, where could it ha’ come from? 
However, I’1n right glad of it, for it’ll pay his debts 
and bury him very comfortable.” 

Thus, with what charity lay in him, did each one 
among the groups collected round the dead man’s 
door that morning converse concerning him that was 
departed. Herbert Warton’s death had left a void in 
that little world, in which, although he despised it, 
he had upon the whole borne himself as a good 
neighbor and a willing helpmate. Valentine, who 





knew worse of him than any suspected, went in to 


almost robbed her of Valentine’s good opinion; he 
had always looked upon the housekeeper as a very 
kindly creature, although somewhat weak; andeven 
now, when he could not regard her without some 
vague suspicions, he strove to think the best of her 
until he should know the worst. Nevertheless, al- 
though Mrs. Woodtord’s state of health forbade her 
attendance at the doctor’s funeral, it was arranged 
that not only Evelyn but Mrs. Ripson should pay his 

'y that respect, in common with the male por- 
tion of the family. A burial at Sandalthwaite, 
although a primitive ceremony, was a very genuine 
and impressive one. Women as well as men follow- 
ed the body to its last resting-place; and although 
there were no nodding-plumes or sable steeds, there 
were thrice the number of sorrowful faces that are 
seen in any London cemetery. In the hurrying 
streets, we scarcely cast a glance at the procession 
that is taking our unknown brotber to his unknown 
grave; but at Sandalthwaite, every man, woman 
and child whose occupation permitted of it were wont 
tosee the last of the neighbor that they knew so 
well, and by whose side they were themselves fated 
one day to lie. In the case of such an old inhabitant, 
and one so well-known as Herbert Warton, it was 
certain that all, save perhaps a shepherd or two, 
whose distant charge compelled his absence, would 
be at the funeral. Mr. Wilson himself was to read 
the service, for, although the dead man had been so 
long his helpmate (and as it seemed now his friend), 
he was not one to give way to his feelings, and dele- 
gate such a duty to another. 

During the intervening week, there was little else 
discussed in the quiet village save reminiscences of 
the departed, and guesses at his probable successor; 
and even at Dewbank Hall, topics of conversation 
were not so plentiful as altogether to exclude such 
talk. The affair having assumed this importance, it 
may be imagined that Mr. Bentinck Woodford crea- 
ted quite a sensation in the domestic circle upon the 
morning fixed fur the ceremony by announcing his 
intention of not taking part in it, and appearing at 
breakfast in colored garments. He suid that he had 
got brow-ague—a malady previously unknown in the 
district—and that a hat with a heavy silk band about 
it would be utterly insupportable to him. The ex- 
cuse was in the highest degree unlikely to be found- 
ed on fact; but as it seemed ridiculous to compel a 
young gentleman to go to a funeral which his own 
sense of duty did not call upon him to attend, the 
Black Squire—blacker than ever that morning—con- 
tented himself with calling his son a liar, and then 
let the matter drop. It was nota question in which 
Valentine was concerned as his tutor, and he hap- 
pened to have business of his own at the moment 
which fully occupied him. Two letters had arrived 
for him—a most unusual circumstance—and in one 
of those at least, a short and soldier-like epistle, with 
the Milan postmark on it, there was much material 
for reflection. Evelyn was clairvoyant to its con- 
tents, as, sitting behind the urn, she watched his 
color heighten as he read the words which were to 
him as a very trumpet-call; and she dropped her 
eyes and colored in berturn as the tutor turned his 
glance (she knew it was coming) upon her. How 
beautiful she looked in those mourning garments, 
not to be put off (if those earnest eyes could have 
looked into the future) fur many and many a day! 
The other letter was an official one, and bore the 
stamp of the War Office. Mr. Woodford noticed the 
huge envelop, and observed, “They have not ap- 
pointed you to the command of the Horse Marines, 
I trust?” This was his gracious way of expressing 
@ genuine uneasiness which he had felt of late lest 
Valentine’s services should be lost to him. 

‘*Nosir; Ihave no appointment from her Majes- 
ty’s government,” returned the tutor with a grave 
smile. 

“He is going to Italy!” murmured Evelyn to her- 
self, ‘and I shall never, never see him more.” 

The bell that began to toll from the old church 
tower seemed to strike her heart with every clang. 
She would have given much to bave been able to 
feign brow-ague, like her cousin, and to retire to her 
own room, but it was too late now. In less than half 
an hour, they were allon their way to church; her 
uncle walking first, somewhat pompously, as though 
he were the chief-mourner, and the coffin were be- 








* Miss Lucy is not here,” said he; ‘I trust she is 
not ill?”” 

‘““Why, yes, Mr. Blake; I am sorry to say the 
poor child is very unwell; she has the brow-ague.” 

Valentine bowed his head in token of sympathy, 
but he did not speak; his mind on a sudden became 
the prey of a dreadful apprehension. Di:entangling 
himself with difficulty from the crowd that was edg- 
ing towards the grave-mouth, he turned his steps 
rapidly homeward not so fa-t, however, but that he 
was overtaken by a little boy, with but a rag of crape 
round his arm in token of respect for the departed, 
but otherwise in shining mourning robes, his jacket 
and trousers at once proclaiming him as a whilom 
worker in the now closed wad-mine. He held a let- 
terin his hands, the envelop of which might have 
been considered for the same reason mourning note- 
paper, and very deep-edged. ‘ I was to give this to 
you, sir, from Mr. Adams,” panted the breathless 
boy. “He said it was to be put in your hands im- 
mediate; but when I got to the Hall, you were gone 
to church, and I didn’t like to give it to you in ser- 
vice-time.” 

Valentine took the missive, and tore it open. 
‘Directly you get this, sir, make haste to the Seven 
Sisters. Something very bad is meant, I doubt, to 
somebody, by you know who. Be there by noon, at 
latest. Perhaps I ought to interfere myself, but I 
dare not—I dare not. G. A.” 

Was Mr. Bentinck Woodfurd at the Hall when you 
got there?” inquired Valentine, anxiously. 

“No,” said the boy; ‘‘ [ met him as I came over 
the fells. He was a-going, as it seemed, towards 
Wallowdale, and pretty fast.” 

Now the Seven Sisters were a group of fir-trees so 
called in that very valley. Valentine looked at his 
watch; gave his hat, encumbered with its trappings 
of woe, into the boy’s hand, with instructions to leave 
it at the Hall; and then, to the astonishment of his 
juvenile spectator, started off bare-headed, and at 
full speed, across the field, leaping the stone walls 
that lay in his way, and, and wading through the 
river itself, and breasting the opposite fell as no run- 
ner in Sandalthwaite could have breasted it save 
one—the very man he was now pursuing, with a 
clear coupie of miles’ start of him, aud garments 
better suited fur a mountain run than funeral broad- 
cloth and Sunday boots. But afier such a warning, 
Valentine Blake would not have hesitated, even had 
circumstances compelled him to run in irons. He 
knew there was some devilry afloat—that evil was 
ing the i t; and if he had known the 
fall extent of the crime and the danger, muscles, and 
lungs, and sinew, could not have been taxed more 
heavily than they were. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE “ SEVEN SISTERS.” 


WHEN Valentine Blake. after seven miles of severe 
mountain-work, during which he had never ceased 
to run, came in sight of peaceful Wallowdale, he 
gave himself a moment’s pause. The secladed valley 
was a cul-de sac, furnished with only one exit, which, 
however, was available for wheeled conveyance. The 
Seven Gigantic Sisters, with their mighty bules and 
far-spreading layers of shade, would have been 
striking objects any where, but in that comparatively 
treeless district they attcacted many visitors; aud 
even now there was a pair-horse vehicle standing 
opposite, and in what might be called the gate of the 
valley, which was very probably io waiting for its 
sight-seeing tenants, who had got out in order to ex- 
amine the Umbrageous Wonder, which stoodin the 
centre upon a steep knoll or ‘‘ howe.” 

But there were two circumstances which militated 
against this supposition, although they might have 
failed to do so to a mind not quickened by suspicion. 
In the first place, the vehicle was not the open car 
peculiar to the district, and which would certainly 
have been used by tourists upon so fine a day; in the 
second place, there was a portmanteau fastened be- 
hind it, which, considering that Wallowdale was the 
final object of all visitors, and that the Seven Sisters 
was not an inn where you could sleep, was @ Very 
singular and unaccountable fact indeed. 

No sooner did Valentine’s quick eye light upon 
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this article, than he drew back from his es 


“ Perhaps I shall save you that Journey,” was \ 
entine’s inward thought, but the only remark 
made was, * That’s true, my man,” as, with ag 
natured nod, he took his way tothe howe. Hejuc | 
it better to find out for himself what mischief 
brewing, rather than to awaken suspicion in 
post-b»y, who, it was evident, was quite innocent 
any wrong-doing that might be intended. As 
climbed the steep upon which stood the Sable Sev - 
he saw no sign of any present occupant of the pl: 
although fragments of glass and bits of broken p! 
were plentiful, telling of recent picnic-parties bh 
beneath the grateful shade. Even when he reac! 
the top of the little hill, and stood in the dusky cen 
of the ring of trees, he at firet saw nothing, but 
heard a short, sharp scream, and a voice, which : 
prehension and anxiety had not so disgaised but t! | 
he recognized it at once, cry, ‘‘ Mr. Blake!” 

In deep black, which she had put on at her moth: 
request that morning, in respect for the sad ceremo: 
which was taking place at Sandalth waite, sat Lu 
Wilson, close beside him, but half-hidden by one 
the funereal trees. She was in the act of endeavori: 
to draw down a thick veil over her pale and frighten: 
features, as though her exclamation had not alrea 
betrayed ber; a characteristic action enough, t) 
simplicity of which would, under less serious circu 
stances, have provoked a smile; as it was, howev 
it touched Valentine to the quick. Whata childlik. 
guileless girl was this, and what a heartless scound: 
must that man be who could plot against such inn: 
cence and beauty! 

Rising hastily, she threw towards him an emba 
rassed glance; then looked to left and right, as if | 
hopes of the coming of some other person, to reliev 
her from the task of explaining matters. 

“It was not J whom you expected to see here, Mir 
Wilson,” said the tutor, gravely; ‘‘ and, on the othe 
hand, you are the very last person whom, an hov 
ago, I should have looked ‘to find at the Seven Sister: 
Your mother, whom I have just met at church, tol 
me you were suffering trom brow-ague, and too ill t 
stir abroad.” 

“Don’t answer him, Lucy! What is that to you 
sir?” exclaimed the rough and angry voice of Ben 
tinck Woodford, as that young gentleman sudden! 
presented himself before them. ‘“ Why do you pla) 
the spy on folks in this way, and pry into matter: 
which concern you not? You had better go home 
Mr. Blake, the way you came—if you wish to keep « 
whole skin.” 

“No sir; I shall go home by the road,” replied the 
tutor, sternly ;-‘ and with this lady in my company.” 

“You will, will you?” replied the young man, bit- 
terly, and using a frightful imprecation. “ We shal! 
s00n see that. We are no longer pupil aud tutor, 
remember. I have done with all that, and am a 
married man. Am I not, Lacy?” 

One swift glance at the girl’s bewildered face, and 
before she could muster words to speak, Valentine 
had read her answer. 

“Well did your father call you ‘liar,’ Bentinck 
Woodford!” exclaimed he. “And worse than that, 
you would teach others w lie.” 

“Well, if I’m not married, I am going to be to- 
day,” retarned Bentinck, sullenly. 

“‘ Where?” asked Valentine, fixing his eyes steadily 
upon the blushing girl. “Where bas this man 
Promised to marry you, Lucy? I will lay my life that 
he is deceiving you.” 

“ Nosir; no,” answered Lucy, eagerly. “ Bentinck 
would never deceive me. Weare to be married at—"’ 
“Hold your tongue, Lucy!” broke in the bride- 
groom-expectant, with angry vehemence. “If Mr. 


Blake has anything to say, let him speak to me —like 
@ mau.” 


ly. “There is nothing manly in your natare, Ben- 

tinck Woodford, besiles your thews and sinews, you 

bally and false coward. And you would leave your 

father and your mother, Lacy, to put your trust in 

one like this. Look now, and if you are not blinded 

= foolish passion, tell me if he shews like an honest 
an,” 


Mad with rags, his black eyes flashing flime, the 


bat Valentine, stepping on one side to avoid his rash, 





“ Like a man!” repeated Valentine, contemptuous- ! 


young despera/lo dashed at his tutor like a wild beast; | 
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| this article, than he drew back from his exposed 
position on the brow of the hill, and proceeded to 
make the circuit of the valley, so as to get between 
the carriage and its only possible means of exit; 
otherwise, had bis presence been distasteful to 
whomsoever might be on the howe in question, they 
had only to mount and drive away, in order to escape 
him. Upon reaching the vehicle, he found the post- 
boy, who was sitting on the turf beside it smoking a 
short pipe, was quite unknown to him, acircumstance 
which struck him as peculiar, for be was by this time 
well acquainted by sight with all the drivers usually 
employed by inn-keepers in that neighborhood; 
neither had he ever before seen the post-chaise (a 
species of conveyance uncommon enough even in 
those out-of-the-way parts). But the portmanteau, 
on the other hand, he recognized at once, for it was 
placed (for a wonder) with the right side uppermost, 
and displayed the initials (B. W.) of his hopeful 
pupil. 

“You have come a long way, my man,” observed 
the tutor, pointing to the horses, that, splashed and 
travel-stained, were ruminating ia their nose-bags 
with drooping ears. 

Ay, you may say that,” rejoined the man, staring, 
at Valentine’s bare head; ‘‘ though I diin’t come so 
fast as to lose my hat. And it’s a main long way to 
go back again, too, to the railway station.” 

“ Perhaps I shall save you that journey,” was Val- 
entine’s inward thought, but the only remark he 
made was, “ That’s true, my man,” as, with a good- 
natured nod, he took his way tothe howe. He judged 
it better to find out for himself what mischief was 
brewing, rather than to awaken suspicion in the 
post-b»y, who, it was evident, was quite innocent of 
any wrong-doing that might be intended. As he 
climbed the steep upon which stood the Sable Seven, 
he saw no sign of any present occupant of the place, 
although fragments of glass and bits of broken plate 
were plentiful, telling of recent picnic-parties held 
beneath the grateful shade. Even when he reached 
the top of the little hill, and stood in the dusky centre 
of the ring of trees, he at first saw nothing, but he 
heard a short, sharp scream, and a voice, which ap- 
prehension and anxiety had not so disguised but that 
he recognized it at once, cry, ‘‘ Mr. Blake!” 

In deep black, which she had put on at her mother’s 
request that morning, in respect for the sad ceremony 
which was taking place at Sandaith waite, sat Lucy 
Wilson, close beside him, but half-hidden by one of 
the funereal trees. She was in the act of endeavoring 
to draw down a thick veil over her pale and frightened 
features, as though her exclamation had not already 
betrayed her; a characteristic action enough, the 
simplicity of which would, under less serious circum- 
stances, have provoked a smile; as it was, however, 
it touched Valentine to the quick. Whata childlike, 
guileless girl was this, and what a heartless scoundrel 
must that man be who could plot against such inno- 
cence and beauty! 

Rising hastily, she threw towards him an embar- 
rassed glance; then looked to left and right, as if in 
hopes of the coming of some other person, to relieve 
her from the task of explaining matters. 

“It was not J whom you expected to see here, Miss 
Wilson,” said the tutor, gravely; ‘‘ and, on the other 
hand, you are the very last person whom, an hour 
ago, I should have looked ‘to find at the Seven Sisters. 
Your mother, whom I have just met at church, told 
me you were suffering trom brow-ague, and too ill to 
stir abroad.” 

“Don’t answer him, Lucy! What is that to you, 
sir?” exclaimed the rough and angry voice of Ben- 
tinck Woodford, as that young gentleman suddenly 
presented himself before them. ‘‘ Why do you play 
the spy on folks in this way, and pry into matters 
which concern you not? You had better go home, 
Mr. Blake, the way you came—if you wish to keep a 
whole skin.” 

“No sir; I shall go home by the road,” replied the 
tutor, sternly ;-‘‘ and with this lady in my company.” 

“You will, will you?” replied the young man, bit- 
terly, and using a frightful imprecation. ‘ We shall 
soon see that. We are no longer pupil and tutor, 
Temember. I have done with all that, and am a 
married man. Am I not, Lacy?” 

One swift glance at the girl’s bewildered face, and 
before she could muster words to speak, Valentine 
had read her answer. 

“Well did your father call you ‘liar,’ Bentinck 
Woodford!” exclaimed he. ‘And worse than that, 
you would teach others to lie.” 

“Well, if I’m not married, I am going to be to- 
day,” returned Bentinck, sullenly. 

“Where?” asked Valentine, fixing his eyes steadily 
upon the blushing girl. ‘Where has this man 
promised to marry you, Lucy? I will lay my life that 
he is deceiving you.” 

“Nosir; no,” answered Lucy, eagerly. ‘‘ Bentinck 
would never deceive me. Weare to be married at—” 

“Hold your tongue, Lucy!” broke in the bride- 
groom-expectant, with angry vehemence. “If Mr. 
Blake has anything to say, let him speak to me—like 
& mau.” 

“ Like a man!” repeated Valentine, contemptuous- 
ly. “There is nothing manly in your nature, Ben- 
tinck Woodford, besides your thews and sinews, you 
bully and false coward. And you would leave your 
father and your mother, Lucy, to put your trust in 
one like this. Look now, and if you are not blinded 
by foolish passion, tell me it he shews like an honest 
man.”’ 

Mad with rags, his black eyes flashing flame, the 
young despera‘lo dashed at his tutor like a wild beast; 
but Valentine, stepping on one side to avoid his rush, 
‘ta him with iron knuckles inside his neckcloth, 











and 8o held him, as the blue-coated guardian of t 


unapprehensive of immediate suffocation. 


“Don’t hurt him—don’t hurt him, Mi. Blake!” | ** facers,” that Miles drew back, shaking his gory face 
cried Lucy, territied at the terrible look in the tutor’s like a bul! whom a stone has taken between the 


face. “I will go home with you—I will, indeed—if 
you will let Bentinck go.” 

“Do you hear her?” asked Valentine, sternly. “If 
I let you go, you worthless dog, will you cease to mo- 
lest this unhappy child? But there—what is the use 
of @ promise from a scoundrel? Be off with you; or 
if I take you by the throat again, I’ll squeeze it 
somewhat harder.” 

Bentinck, half-throttled by the tutor’s gripe, and 
with his fierce face a shade blacker than usual, stag~ 
gered back for a few paces, and thrust his hand into 
his coat pocket. 

Valentine clenched his fist, fully expecting to see 
him draw out a clasp-knife; but he only produced a 
dog whistle, and blew upon it shrilly with what 
breath his late antagonist had lett to him. 

“Whatever happens now, you fool,” cried the 


young ruffian, savagely, “you have brought upon | 


yourself with your damned meddling. See! yonder 
comes one who will squeeze your throat for you, and 
that to some purpose. You shall not tell tales of us 
after we’re gone ”’ 

Valentine cast a glance in the direction indicated 
by his pupil, and beheld Miles Ripson hurrying across 
the little valley. 

“Flee, Mr. Blake, flee! they will hurt you,” ex- 
claimed Lucy, clasping her hands. 

‘No, no; we shan’t hurt him particularly,” re- 
turned Bentinck, with a sneer; ‘that is, unless he’s 
obstinate. Here, Miles; I want you just to help gag 
and bind this gentleman, and leave him here for the 
next picnic-party to untie him. That will be doing 
no great harm.” 

Valentine was turning over in Mis mind whether it 
would not be better to run over to the carriage, and 
enlist the post-boy on his side, by threatening him 
with the terrors of the law, rather than enter upon 
80 unequal a combat as now awaited him; but his 
nature revolted from turning his back upon any foe, 
however superior in strength; and while he debated 
within himself, Miles had gained the top of the hill, 
and the alternative was no longer presented. There 
was an indecision in the miner’s features (although 
their expression was far from friendly) which gave 
the tutor an assurance that he was not so desperately 
bent upon the matter in hand as his young confeder- 
ate, and some hupe that he would prove less deaf to 
reason, or, at all events, less reckless of consequences. 

*T call you to witness, Miles Ripson,” said he, 
stepping close to Lucy, so as to stand between her 
and them, * that I am here to prevent the abduction 
of this young lady by that graceless lad; and that 
she has asked me to take her home to her father and 
mother. Is it not so, Miss Wilson?” 

*O yes, Mr. Blake, I see I was wrong, and I am 
so frightened. I had much rather go back to Sandal- 
thwaite; I had indeed, Bentinck. Let us wait—I am 
sure Mr. Woodford will give way at last, if you will 
only have patience—and let us be married at the 
parish church instead of Gretna.” 

“At Gretna!” ejaculated Valentine. ‘*‘ Why, there 
are no marriages at Gretna now, my poor girl. This 
scoundrel only seeks your ruin.” 

“TY always told you from the first, Master Ben, 
that this was a bad business,” observed Ripson, sul- 
lenly. ‘For my part, [sve no good as can come of 
it, but only a deal of risk.” 

** Yes, and not only to himself,” urged Valentine, 
* but to all concerned in such a disgraceful outrage.” 

** Come, we've had enough of this,” exclaimed Ben- 
tincK, menacingly. ‘If you don’t help me here, 
Miles, by Heaven, I’ll tell what I know about you 
and the wad!” 

*‘ Never mind him, Ripson,” answered the tutor; 
‘IT will bear you harmless concerning that matter, 
about which 1 have long ago known enough to do you 
an ill turn, had I been so inclined.” 

‘Then George Adams must have been telling you 
his lies,*’ returned Ripson, sharply, with a malevolent 
glance at Valentine. ‘“ You’re a friend of his, are 
you, mister?” 

** Yes, that he is, Miles,” cried Bentinck; ‘‘ they’re 
as thick as thieves, those two. Now look you; Lucy 
here wants to make arunaway match of it with me— 
and small blame to her, living the dull life she leads 
—and I’ve sworn to marry herand make a lady of 
her, and here’s this damned fellow putting in his oar, 
and spoiling all; just as George Adams would do in 
your case, if he dared. I dare say we owe it to him, 
eavesdropping and spying about, that this gentleman 
is here at all.” 

‘Is that true?”? asked Miles, knitting the black 
brows which time had only just begun to grizzle, and 
speaking in tones hoarser even than usual. 

‘* Yes, it is true,” answered Valentine, haughtily. 
‘He is not quite such @ scoundrel as to suffer an 
innocent girl to be deceived by this selfish young 
ruffian, from any fear of what you or any other man 
can do him.” 

“Very good,” said Ripson, between his teeth. 
“I’m your man then, Master Ben;” and exchanging 
one rapid glance with one another, both Miles and 
Bentinck rushed at Valentine at the same instant. 
Flight, if such an idea had entered the tutor’s mind 
(which it had not), was now impossible, and he did 
but shift his position, so as to get his back to one of 
the giant trees. The wad-miner, contident in him- 
self, and without experience of Valentine’s strength 
and agility, ran in upon him, with the intention of 
grappling anywhere, certain that before he could be 
thrown, no matter what the disadvantage of his hold, 
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% he | his ally would bave come to his aid; but the tutor, 
law holds some burly ruffian, full of fight, bat not | whose physical accomplishments included the art of 


self-defence, treated him with two such tremendous 


horns, and astonished greatly, although by no means 
put hors ducombat. But Bentinck, much more wary, 
kept at a little distance, seeking to entice the enemy 
from his place of vantage; and well for him that he 
did so, for Valentine, perceiving that he could not 
long maintain so unequal a fight, had determined 
within himself to be restrained by no false clemency, 
but to strike, and strike hard, where the danger to 
the poor girl alone lay, namely, in his pupil. If he 
could once cripple that young scoundrel, it was evi- 
dent—since Miles was by no means eager to carry out 
the scheme of his young master—that the plot would 
miscarry. Nor did he cease to adjure Lucy, by the 
love and duty she owed to her parents, and as she 
valued her own good fame, to seize the opportunity of 
his keeping these men in check to save herself by 
flight. But the unhappy girl, although by no means 
weak in body, notwithstanding that she had come 
over the hillz from Sandalthwaite, as Valentine and 
Bentinck had done (although all three by different 
routes), was so prostrated by mental fears that she 
was quite incapable of doing his bidding, and could 
only kneel down on the mossy ground, sobbing aloud, 
and hiding her eyes with her hands, to shut out the 
sight of the already not bloodless strife. 

Valentine knew that it would go hard with him if 
once they got him down, but the fate which would in 
that case await the terrified girl, already repenting of 
her imprudence, affected him still more; he was quite 
prepared to part with life itself, if it were necessary, 
for her sake, and to sell it very dearly. Yet even 
with these considerations pressing upon his mind, 
and in the tumult and heat of combat, he could not 
help observing the remarkable similitude in the 
countenances of his two foes, lit up as they were with 
the same passion, and set upon the same vengeful 
object. The resemblance was so striking, that were 
it not for the difference of years, Miles Ripson and 
Valentine’s pupil might very well have been twin 
brothers. So long as the struggle was undecided, the 
advantage, as the tutor was well aware, remained 
with himself, for he was gaining time; and time, if 
he could only gain enough of it, was certain to bring 
him aid. Long before this, the absence of Bentinck 
and Lucy from Sandalthwaite must have been dis- 
covered, and the c»incidence of their pretended in- 
disposition have put suspicion on the right track; 
while the evidence of the boy-messenger was a link 
that would lead the pursuit to Wallowdale itself. 
Although his two assailants were not, of course, cog- 
nizant of the last fact, they were quite conscious of 
the necessity for immediate action; and after a whis- 
pered consultation, in which Bentinck seemed to take 
the part of generalissimo, and his senior that of lieu- 
tenant, the combined forces moved once more to the 
attack. Instead of approaching him in front, as be- 
fore, they executed a flank movement, each advanc- 
ing upon him from opposite sides, and at exactly the 
same distance, so that, in case of his assaulting one, 
he must needs turn his back upon the other. This 
stratagem, as Valentine foresaw, would be fatal to 
him; but, mindful of which enemy it was of the most 
importance to secure, and once more calling loudly 
to Lucy to flee while she had yet an opportunity to 
do so, he made a feint of striking at Ripson, and then 
threw himself with all his force upon Bentinck, and 
‘bore him heavily to the ground, without much mind- 
ing if he should chance to hurt him. But the turf 
was soft, and the young giant’s limbs were of iron; 
and the next moment a heavy weight was hurled 
upon his own frame, and he felt the fingers of the 
wad-miner tightening around his throat with a grad- 
ual malignity, worse than any mere gripe of passion, 
and which Valentine, sick at heart—for who does not 
love his life?—felt at once meant notbing but murder. 

** Squeeze him tight, Miles,’’ gasped Bentinck from 
beneath, “as he threatened to squeeze me just now.” 

“I’m a-doin’ on it,” responded the other, grimly; 
‘he wont tell no tales of either you or me a—” 

Here the calmness and deliberation of Mr. Ripson’s 
speech was marred by a most violent exclamation. 

“Thousand devils!” cried he; “here’s George 
Adams!”’ 

‘Yes; and just in time to prevent you making the 
thousand-and-oneth, you murdering scoundrel!’ 
cried a deep, determined voice. ‘Get off—get off, I 
say! Now lie there quiet, or you are a dead man. 
Mr. Bentinck, if you do not let go of Mr. Blake’s 
neckcloth, by the sun in heaven, 1’ll set my hob- 
nailed shoe upon your mouth. If you have helped to 
murder him, you shall swing for it, along with this 
villain here, though you are three times my master’s 
son. Mr. Valentine, for God’s sake, speak to me, and 
let me know you are alive!” 

The tutor uttered a faint groan. 

‘Miss Lucy, run for water,’ continued George, 
*‘ or there will be blood upon your head, too. There 
is a spring to the right yonder. Stop; first undo his 
cravat. I will answer for these ruffians; if either of 
them so much as stirs, so help me Heaven, I will 
brain him with this hatchet!” 

Armed with this weapon, George Adams was in- 
deed complete master of the situation, and both his 


| ently; “I owe you my life. And this unhappy lad 
here, he owes you far more.” 

“T never meant to do you any harm,” returned 
Bentinck, sullenly. 

**Nor I,” said Ripson, with selfish eagerness, “It 
was no business of mine at all. Did you not hear the 
squire’s son say, ‘Squeeze him tight!’ and I only did 
what I was bid.” 

“ You were always a mean skunk, Miles,” observed 
George, contemptuously; “ but the longer you live, it 
seers to me the baser you get.” 

“Don’t you talk so glib about folks being base and 
mean,” retorted the wad-miner; “fur if the truth 
were told—”’ 

“We want no tale-bearing here,”’ interrupted Val- 
entine, with sudden energy. ‘“‘ Get to your feet, and 
be off, sir; and you, Bentinck, go home atonce. I 
shall say nothing of the violence that has been used 
tome; not for your own sakes—for you both richly 
deserve punishment—but for the sake of this unhappy 
girl. There will be scandal enough about her as it is. 
If your selfish heart, boy, is capable of feeling for 
others, it should be wrung with the thought of the 
wretchedness you have entailed upon your victim, 
and of the ruin which you so basely designed for her. 
The very sight of you—now that she has beheld you 
in your true colors—has, I am glad to see, become 
loathsome to her; she will never more take the hand 
of a would-be murderer within her own. Is it not 
80, Lucy?” 

“O yes, yes! Let them go—let them go away!” 
cried the shuddering girl. ‘* You have been my friend 
in spite of myself, Mr. Blake, and God bless you for 
it! But Ican never return to my father’s house, or 
meet his look again.” 

“Yes, you will,” answered Valentine, cheerfully, 
as the two scoundrels slunk sullenly away. ‘ Your 
return will be the best reparation you can offer for the 
wrong you have done them. Come; you are notina 
state to walk so far—and besides, we should probably 
meet half the parish coming over the hills to look 
after you—so we will drive home together, in the 
carriage that was intended for a much more perilous 
journey. Thank George here—thank him, my poor 
girl, for having prevented that; for you have never 
before bad such cause to thank any mortal man.” 

*‘T do thank him,” cried she, taking both the man- 
ager’s hands in hers; “ and I thank you, sir, too, with 
my whole heart; and above all, I thank God, who has 
been so much more merciful to me than I deserved. 
O Evelyn, Evelyn!” cried the wretched girl, in an 
agony of penitent sorrow, ‘‘ how foolish and wicked 
have I been, to despise your warnings, and deceive 
you so!” 

Judging rightly that the lesson administered to 
this young lady had been sufficiently severe, and that 
she was really laying it to heart, Valentine ceased to 
reproach her further; and, in order to allow her to 
recover herself before descending to the carriage, in- 
quired of the manager how matters had been brought 
about to the present issue. 

‘Well, sir,” said George, frankly, ‘I don’t know 
that I can take much credit.to myself for being bere. 
It was mere chance that brought me just in time.” 

‘It was not chance, however, that caused you to 
send me the messenger that brought me hither,” 
returned Valentine, good-naturedly. 

‘No sir, it was not; and yet, if 1 had done what 
was right, I ought to have been here before you. The 
fact is—you know in what fear I stand because of that 
scoundrel Miles. Well, I knew this piece of deviltry 
was coming off; but I did not know it was so bad as 
it really was. Lheard him and the young master 
talking about ranning away with Miss Lucy—what 
they call a runaway match, I thought it was—for 
they made no count of me. They thought I was 
theirs, bound hand and foot, because of what the vil- 
lain knew against me. I must say for Miles, that he 
was always against it being done; told Master Ben- 
tinck as his father wonld never forgive him, and so 
on; but the young scapegrace would have his way. 
And though I knew it was going to be a week ago— 
directly the day was fixed for the doctor’s funeral— 
yet I never said a word until this morning; I durst 
not do it. Then my conscience pricked me, and I 
sent over little William with the letter. I thought 
he would have reached you earlier, before you went 
to church, and I knew Master Bentinck would not 
start till after that; and, above all, I had no idea that 
Miles would have been here. It’s all over now, sir. 
Miles will peach upon me for this; I am quite certain 
of it. I’m aruined man; and itis only you who know 
for whose sake I did the deed for which I am now to 
suffer. It seems hard, though, being so long ago. 
Don’t tell her, sir. She has enough to bear with that 
villain for her husband, even though it be only in 
name. When I have worked out my time—in jail— 
if 1 live over it—I shall go across the seas. 1 shall 
never see the bonny North again, where once— I. 
beg your pardon, sir; you must take me for a fool as 
well as a coward.” 

“No, George; I take you for an honest man, and 
such can be neither one nor the other. No man ever 
need fear the consequences of having done his duty; 
sooner or later, all comes right with him through 
that. I have had a letter this very morning about 
you, and bere itis. You have nothing to apprehend 
from Miles Kipson now; it has been decided that you 





foes were at his mercy. Perhaps, when the first dis- 
appointment of baffied rage had passed by, they were 


; are not to be proceeded against. There, read for 


yourself. The time is slipping away, and there are 


scarcely less relieved than the manager himself tu see | sore hearts to be comforted. Let us help this young 


Valentine open his eyes and breathe heavily once or | 
twice, as Lucy Wilson, still weeping bitterly, but | 
roused to usefulness by the extreme necessity of the | 
case, applied the water to his forehead. 

“I was almost gone, George,” whispered he, pres- ' 


lady down to the carriage. Come, Lucy; don’t let 
the p: st-boy see you crying. There isno need to weep 
now; for, depend upon it, that will be the happiest 
moment of your good parents’ lives when they catch 
sight of your pretty face coming home to them again.” 
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UNCLE GERARD’S BLESSING. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE, 

“I po wonder what she will tin!’ exclaimed 
Annie Graham, in a suppresse! voice, giving the 
usual girlish emphasis to the auxiliary, and then she 
turned away from the window upon whose plate 
glass she had been beating a monotonous tattoo for 
the last fifteen minutes. 

“Wonder what who’ll do?” asked her bachelor 
uncle, Gerard Graham, who was stretched out in his 
usual graceful abandon upon one of the luxurious 
sofas, papers, magazines and letters tossed pell-mell 
about him. ‘“ What mysterious who has chained 
your undivided attention for the last quarter of an 
hour? I didn’t know it was possible for you to be 
silent so long.” 

A smart rap upon one of his cheeks was the only 
immediate reply he received; but as he threatened 
violently to revenge himself by taking what in our 
play-days we used to call “toll,” aud give it the 
genuine ring, too, and did actually bestir himself 
enough to send the miscellaneous literature on a 
wild-goose chase over the carpet, she finally came to 
terms, and nestled down on the rug beside him and 
laid her head against the cushicns, and said, con- 
tidentially: 

“It’s Marion Byrnes, Uncle Gerard, one of my 
schoolmates, and the dearest, sweetest girl I ever 
knew, and 80 smart, too,—why she could learn ten 
pages while I was getting my bovk open, and she’d 
do ten problems while I was sponging cff my slate 
and hunting up my pencil—” 

“Was it always lost, Nan?” he asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“Always, uncle, except when she put it away for 
me—but please don’t call me ‘Nan’ any more. You 
never seem to remember I’m past eighteen. You, 
and papa, and everybody but Marion, seem to think 
I’m nothing but a baby;” and she pvuuted so pret- 
tily, that her young uncle could not resist the temp- 
tation to draw the red lips to his own. 

* Goon, now, Miss Graham,” he said with mock 
gravity, “I'll try and not forget again the years that 
have passed over your head. Indeed if I were not so 
intimately related to your young ladyship, I verily 
believe I’d make love to you. It’s about time I tell 
in love—that’s the phrase, isn’t it, pet?—with some 
fair damsel and wooed and won myself a wife?” 

‘“*Nobody ’ll ever fall in love with you, Uncle 
Gerard, while you lie around as much as you do now, 
and indeed always have,” she retorted. “It’s a 
burning shame that a young man, with as much 
talent as you have, should be nothing but—” 

“Say it, pet. Don’t spoil a joke for relation’s 
sake.” 

“Well, then, but an elegant loafer, for that’s just 
what you are, and nothing more. Are you ready to 
annihilate me, sir?” And she looked him bravely 
in the face. 

He laughed merrily. 

‘Would I annihilate a little busy bee if it stung 
me, pet? Elegant loafer! Well, I’ve heard of many 
kinds of loafers, but never before of an elegant one. 
And yet,” and he rubbed his forehead briskly, “it is 
really the truest and most significant phrase ever 
applied to me; but then, Annie, it’s so delicious, this 
dolce far niente life of mine, and you know, too, that 
if I were to bestir myself to make more money, or 
win fame professionally, or be very great any way, I 
might shove some puor struggling fellow out of the 
way, every avenue is so crowded with aspirants; and 
that would make me so uncomfortable, and I do like 
my comfort so much.” And, halt-rising, he beat up 
the cushions lightly and then rearranged them as 
if for some delicate invalid. ; 

Annie laughed. 

** You are incorrigible, Uncle Gerard. I do believe 
laziness is second nature to you. I wonder if there 
is anything in this wide world that would rouse you. 
It would have to be some new elixir intensely bitter, 
or supremely sweet, that would start your sluggish 
blood; some great affliction, or some equally great 
blessing.” 

“Vl wait for the blessing, Annie, and when it 
comes you'll see what a giant I'll be. What rivers I’ll 
ford, what mountains I’ll scale, what abysses leap 
over, what deserts traverse, how I’ll hurtle away 
the stumbling-blocks as if they were pebbles. It’s in 
me;” and his eyes flashed, his lips curved, and the 
glory of determination transtigured his whole coun- 
tenance. Only for an instant though, and then the 
roused lion in him lay down in its sleepy lair and he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ you were going to tell me something 
about one of your old schoolmates; what was it?” 

- Annie knew her uncle’s moods; so, without any 
allusion to the skirmish between them, she continued 
—‘‘and was always ready to help us with our com- 
positions, and French and German exercises; help us, 
you know, not do them for us, she was too conscien- 
tious for that; but she’d suggest subjects that we 
knew all about instead of those old dry ones in the 
‘aid’ books; candor, integrity, virtue, and so on; 
and she’d explain the irregular verbs and the im- 
personal ones, and all thes» horrible tedious round- 
about ways that Monsieur Francais twists his words 
into when he wants to say the shoemakers’s mother’s 
brother’s youngest child's little red shoe. Mercy, 
how she would rattle off the prepositions; and she’d 
show us how to mend our clothes, and do up our 
hair, and trim our own bonnets, and yellow our 
laces, and keep our accounts; and if any one of us 
got into trouble about breaking the rules, she'd 











mediate with the teachers, and, ifshe did not get us 
off, she’d come and talk to us as if she was Inspired, 
tell us what we were sent to school for, and the need 
there was of our obedience to its rules, and how we 
ought to study, not merely to get good marks, but 
because every lesson well learned was a step onward 
and upward. She didn’t preach, as the old principal 
and professors did, from dry and dusty texts which 
we used to let go in one ear and ont of the other, but 
she talked good common sense, and—O dear!—if it 
hadn’t been for her, I should have come out of the 
academy as big a dummy as I went in, if I had come 
out alive, which I don’t believe I should, for if it 
hadn’t been for her nursing, I’d never got over that 
attack of fever. How she did nurse me! Why, un- 
cle, she was trying that year for the mathematical 
medal, and had solved fifty out of the sixty test prob- 
lems, and would have dune them ail, and gave right 
up and took care of me—” 

“And didn’t take the medal, Annie?” 

‘* Not that year, uncle, but the next time she did; 
not only solved the whole sixty problems, but work- 
ed out the awfullest question in trigonometry that you 
ever heard of, and had only one night to think it over 
in; something about the diameter of the earth, and 
fall of horrid logarithms. I was so glad she tuok it, 
too, for ifshe hadn’t I should always have felt as if 
I ought to have died at once with the fever and given 
her time the first year. O, she was my good angel, 
my guardian angel! You needn’t laugh, uncle, for 
it’s true. She got me out of more scrapes than I’ve 
fingers and toes, and kept me out of as many more. 
Indeed I owe more to her than to any teacher 1 ever 
had, and I do feel now as if I ought to be very kind 
to her, poor girl.” 

** What is the matter with her?” Gerard Graham 
asked the question with real tenderness in his tones, 
for he loved his young niece very dearly. She was 
the only child of his anly brother, and her mother 
had died while she was an infant, and asked him, 
then but a boy of ten years, to help watch over and 
care for her poor little darling child. And, loving 
her as he did, he felt interested in any one who had 
been kind to her; and there was such a rare heroism 
about this young schoolgirl’s giving up her chance 
for a medal, to nurse his pet Annie, that his heart 
was thrilled with a sensation keener far than that 
which is inspired by the storied pen. Here had been 
@ real sacrifice; a laurel nearly won, quietly put 
away, and across, heavy and jagged, as quietly taken 
up. He recognized in the deed of girlish friendship 
the true nobility of womanhood, and his manly soul 
did instinctive homage to the queen who was never 
so truly regal as when, through love, she lost her 
crown. 

“Everything, almost. Her mother died three 
months after she left school, and the baby, the only 
sister she ever had, lived only a week, and then her 
brother, asplendid young man, whom I always meant 
to fallin love withand marry, so that I could be re- 
lated to Marion, was wounded badly in the battles of 
The Wilderness and never got quite well; he went 
into a decline, and the doctors sent him to Italy, and 
—and—” she swallowed a few sobs here, ‘they 
buried him in the sea. And all this happened in less 
than six montbs after she had graduated. She was 
to come and make me a long visit; but before she 
got ready, her mother’s health failed, and so I’ve 
never seen her since we parted on the steps of the 
academy.” 

“Of course you will insist upon her coming now,” 
said her uncle, hastily, but very earnestly. 

“‘OF course I have and shall; but I ha en't yet 
finished the story of her trials. Her father, some 
eight or nine years ago, was thrown from his car- 
triage and so violently injured that it was feared, for 
awhile he could not survive, and although he did, 
after a long illness, recover his bodily health, his 
mind was never quite right, and by spells he was in- 
sane; mildly so, you know, still insane. After his 
wife’s death these spells became more frequent, and 
at times it was necessary to put him under mild re- 
straint. For this reason, Marion did not feel tree to 
leave him and accompany her brother. And when 
the news of Edward’s death came,” here she swal- 
lowed more sobs, “ they feared to tell him, lest it 
should affect him unfavorably, as he was then ina 
low, melancholy state. But he did learn it, though 
how they never knew, and from that day he just 
wasted away till he was only skin and bones, while 
his mind failed entirely, and he became like a little 
child. He lived three months, though, and I expect 
they were anxious ones enough for Marion, for she 
took nearly all the care of him herself. During the 
last fortnight he had become so shrunken, a mere 
baby in weight and size, that she tended him in a 
crib cradle, rocking him as you would a baby, and 
singing to him nearly all the time. Indeed for the 
last twenty-four hours she sang constantly, only 
stopping to wet her lips, and then he would cry, 
‘More, mother, more!’ Just think, uncle, what an 
experience for a girlof eighteen. O, she is the sweet- 
est, best creature 1 do believe, in the whole wide 
world; as near an angel as any one can be outside of 
heaven.” 

“She must be completely worn out with her many 
sorrows and cares, pet. Why not go on and bring 
her here at once? I will escort you.” And he act- 
ually, lazy fellow as he was, rose at once, and began 
collecting his scattered letters, papers and magazines : 
adding, when he had duly sorted them, “ you, indeed 
all of us, are heartily in her debt, and now is the 
time to repay it. Four deaths in one year! Poor 
chiki!’ And his tone was very tender, while some- 
thing like mist gathered over his eyes as he thought 
of the desolate young girl sitting beside the crazy 





father and hushing her grief so heroically while she 
ng !ullabies. ¢ 

ape ov can you go?” he asked. “Why not to- 

morrow, as’ well as to wait? She may get down in 

her bed with so much fatigue and sorrow, and if she 

is to be sick, better be here than in that dreary 

home.” 

“1 am expecting a letter trom her to-night, in 
answer to one I wrote to her urging and insisting on 
her coming at once. She may conclude to do as*l 
have begged, though 1 fear she wont, for I didn’t tell 
you all her troubles—” 

‘More yet, Annie! for Heaven’s sake, what else 
could happen? What, I can’t imagine, unless she 
has been half-killed, herself, in some way.” He 
spoke impatiently. He had somehow got deeply in- 
terested in this young girl, whose story his niece had 
so artlessly related, and he wanted to see her face to 
face. He had already idealized her, and thought 
what a beautiful picture she would make. He was 
an amateur artist in his own indolent way, though 
he rarely finished a painting, almost always weary- 
ing of his subject, it seeming trite, or prosy, or lack- 
ing individuality, a repetition of what hundreds of 
others had attempted. But there was something 
about this new one he contemplated that was like a 
breath of inspiration, and he seemed to feel the fire 
of genius flashing through every nerve. And he was 
conscious, too, of a yet more subtle sensation than 
even that mysterious thrill, a yearning about his 
heart, that resolved itselfinto a tender hurry to be 
near the desolate young girl—a sensation he had 
never before experienced, though he had numbered 
his thirtieth year. 

“What is it, Annie?” he asked, in asoftened voice, 
asthe yearning to see and be near her schoolmate 
became more intense. 

‘Tf you'll quit tramping around the room as if you 
were a living echo té@ our soldier’s song, and sit down 
again, I’ll tell you, uncle. That’s the worst with 
such lazy folks as you; when you do get excited, 
you’re just like a tornado.” 

“Which means, that we do our work thoroughly 
and with such rapidity as to astonish the plodding 
natives! Thanks for your flattering speech, pet.” 
And with a smile, he paused in his impetuous foot- 
race to and fro the long suite of parlors, and came 
and sat down beside her. 

Tell me, now, Annie, what further trouble has 
your friend?” 

“Her father’s business affairs are found to be in 
such confusion, so seriously entangled, indeed, that, 
unless some very clear and strong brain takes hold of 
them, she will lose every penny of her expected in- 
heritance. He was reputed to be very wealthy, but 
much of his property has mysteriously disappeared, 
and though she strongly suspects fraud, she doesn’t 
know the best way to go to work to prove it. She 
says in her last letter she never felt the need of her 
brother so much as now, for she does not know whom 
to confide in, and that she is half-inclined to do 
nothing about the matter; sacrifice it.all, and go ont 
intothe world and earn her living. Of course she 
could do that, with her talents and scholarship, and 
earn an honorable living, too, but it does not seem 
right; she ought to have her money. She would 
make a good use of it, fur she is the most charitable 
girl, i ever knew. Idon’t mean that she gives to 
every beggar that comes along, but she takes such 
pains to ascertain the wants of everybody around her, 
and then contributes to their relief so delicately, that 
the gifts seem to come from a good fairy instead of a 
common-sense morta]. Ifshe can’t, or don’t, get her 
property, I hope some rich man will fall in love with 
her and marry her; but then they wont;” and ske 
sighed heavily. ‘ 

‘What makes you think so, pet?” 

‘*O, because in real life rich men want rich wives. 
It’s only in poetry and stories that they Marry poor 
girls. If you wasn’t so old I might hope you’d fall in 
love with her, but—” 

“Am I too old to suit her?” ‘There was a strange 
earnestness in his voice as he asked the question. 

“Too old to suit her? No, uncle, indeed you’re 
not. Shehas always said, when we were discussing 
sach matters, as girls will, that she never would 
marry 4 very young man; she wanted her husband 
to be at least ten years older than herself. No, you’re 
not too old for her, but you’re too old to fallin love, 
and,” she added, saucily, ‘‘ too lazy.” 

“Are you sure of that? They say making love isa 
very delicious way of passing one’s time, and I like 
delicious things, you know. I enjoy stealing a kiss 
from my pretty niece ;” and he bent quickly and took 
half a dozen from the cherry-red lips, “and [ don’t 
know but I’d enjoy stealing them or receiving them 
from a pretty girl who wasn’t my niece.” 

‘* But courtship means something more than kisses, 
in these days at least. It means taking your Jiancee 
out to ride, and sail, and skate, and escorting her to 
the opera, and the theatre, and to lectures, and 
promenading with her, and attending her on her 
shopping excursions, and buying all sorts of pretty 
things for her, and bringing her new music, and the 
latest novels, and the most exquisite bouquets, and 
doing lots of other things—” 

“You scare me, pet. Don’t my hair stand straight?” 
and he ran his fingers briskly though his heavy 
chestnut curls. “I thought courting meant going to 
see the girl you had chosen, every Sanday night, and 
sitting up with her two or three hours after the old 
folks had retired. That’s the way my father courted 
his wife—” : 

**O that would do in old times, Uncle Gerard, but 
you know as well as I that no gentleman courts his 
wife so now-a-days—” 


to snap in twain at onve “ the cord of self.” 





At this moment a servantentered with a letter 
‘for Miss Annie.” She tore it open hastily, ex- 
claiming, ‘It is from her.” 

She read it through, and then, wiping away the 
tears that had gathered in her eyes, she said, sadly, 
*‘ Marion writes that she cannot come to me now, 
She is going to attempt the formidable task of set- 
tling up her father’s business matters, so far, at 
least, that no one bnt herself will be the loser by 
their entanglement, and to do so, she must remain at 
home for many weeks and perhaps months. But she 
would like much to have me come on there. She 
says I would be a great comfort to hernow. AndI 
believe I shall go, uncle,’ she added, as she refolded 
the letter, *‘ that is, if papa will consent, andI al- 
most know he will, and if you can accompany me,” 
and she looked at him interrogatively. 

“Tecan and will,” he replied, quickly; “and the 
sooner we start the better. I will go down at dhce 
and talk with brother about it, though I know it is 
only a form to consult him, as he will feel that it is 
your duty to go, after all her kindness to you; and 
meauwhile you can be making your arrangements 
here. To-morrow is Saturday. We shall have to 
put it off till Monday, I suppose, as you will want to 
write to her that you are coming. And, Annie, you 
may as well write while I go to the counting-house, 
for I know your father will consent, and then I'll 
mail the letter on my return. I will go with you, not 
merely to see you sately there, but because I may 
perhaps be of some assistance to her. You know 
how [ ferreted out that business matter which Cous- 
in George left so snarled. His widow wouldn’t have 
had a penny if I hadn’t taken hold of it as I did. I 
saved a clear ten thousand for her, and I may save 
something for your friend Marion; that is, if she 
will trust me.” 

**She’ll trust you, uncle; never fear. I’ve told 
ber all about you, that—” - 

‘*1’m an elegant loufer!’” 

“No, indeed; 1 never talk badly about my rela- 
tions behind their back. What I have to say, I 
speak right out to their faces. I’ve tuld her you 
were the best fellow in the wide world, and lots of 
other flattering things which I will not repeat, lest. 
you become intoxicated with vanity. I’ve told her 
that if you’d been a poor man’s son, you would have 
won for yourself a brilliant name, but being unfor- 
tunately rich, you were content to enjoy life and let 
the struggling have your place; that you only need- 
ed waking up to become even yet as great as you 
were good; that—”’ 

“Stop there, Annie. Not another word, or my 
brain will reel. I must try to do something now to 
show your friend that you were not quite blinkd 
by the partiality of kin-ship, and, God helping me, I 
will try and reinstate her in her rights. Good-by tor 
an hour, pet.” And kissing her he was off. 

Annie did not go at once to her desk. She sat and 
thought quite a while; then, with a joyous look spark- 
ling in her eyes, she said to herself, “‘ I hope he will— 
if they only would—it would be so nice—I’d be 80 
happy,” which disjointed sentences, however unin- 
telligible to us, seemed to be perfectly satisfactory to 
her, and electric, too, in their offects, tur she had 
completed a long and loving letter to her friend be- 
tore her uncle returned, and folded her dresses 
besides, and was ordering down her trunk from the 
garret as she heard his pass-key turn in the lock. 

“We shall take the first train Monday morning, 
Annie. It leaves at six.” He spoke as though it 
wasall settled. 

“Bat that is so early, Uncle Gerard; and it’s 80 
dark, too, these December mornings.” 

“‘ Wecan never be too quick about doing a good 
deed, Annie, and what is a dark morning to us, com- 
pared to the darkness of your friend’s life just 
now?” 

‘¢O, I don’t mind getting up so early myself, uncle, 
but you aren’t used to it, and—” 

“ Perhaps I’ve waked up, Annie, toa sense of what 
I owe myself and fellows.” 

His cheeks flushed as he spoke, and he passed her 
rapidly on the stairway and went to his room to try 
and analyze his feelings, for he -was conscious of an 
almost ungovernable desire to do something that 
would benefit the young girl whom he had never 
seen and scarcely heard of till that day. The ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life” had a new and holy signification for bim. 
Every soul has its appointed task, and the duty of 
life was not to wait idly for its golden apples to fall 
into one’s hands, but to rush boldly forward and 
gather them as they ripened. 

Gerard Graham turned over a new leaf that night, 
and, knowing well the force of habit in a man of 
thirty years, he not only prayed earnestly for strength 
to become all that he wished, but he had the courage 


The next morning found him, not in the luxurious 
studio that he had fitted up in one wing of his broth- 
er’s house, revelling in dreams of beauty, with bis 
brush poised idly in his fingers; nor loitering before 
the alcoves of the library, culling an heroic thought 
here and an elegant figure there. It found him wip- 
ing the dust from his law books and hunting Up 
authorities, putting his shoulders to the wheels of his 
profession, and giving them such a lift as only & 
giant can. 





It was fearfully cold and dark, the wind shrieking 


long and heavily-laden train steamed into the depot 
of B——. Impeded by the drifts which lay in moun- 
tain masses upon the rails, it was four hours bebind 
time, and the weary, half-starved passengers had 
hailed with indescribable joy the lights of the city a8 
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dark atmosphere. 

* We will wait till the rash is ove 
Gerard Graham to his niece, * and th | 
sleigh and we will go to a hotel for ti 
Byrnes will have quite given us up be: 

“Pll bet you anything she will be 
for us, uncle.”” 

« What, in this storm! She, a delicy i 

« Yes; she,” replied Annie, impera:: 
just wait and see if I'm not right.” Ay! 
suddenly came to a dead stop inside | 
lighted depot, she threw up the wind: : 
eagerly forward. There were but few. - 
cept the officials, for it was ten o’c! : 
patience of most, of those who had ¢ 
early in the evening to meet their fri. 
exhausted by the tedious delay, and | 
sulkily home. 

Among the few who remained was a - 
closely wrapped up in # fur cloak and 
was almost impossible to guess at her - ‘ 
Mormuring softly to herself, ‘We wer) + 
to choose the centre car—I will look | 
first,” she slipped quickly past the desc: 
and entering it, glided through the 
scanning earnestly the few who yet mi. | 
seats. 

« You don’t see her, Annie,” as his 1 
her bead at last. 

« But I know she’s here,” she pouted. 
see anything in such a rabble?” 

“Yea, she’s here,” echoed a rich, mv 
her side, and in asecond two arms wer: 
nie’s neck, and two lips pressed war 
cheeks. ‘‘How good of you to trave 
storm.” 

“And how good of you to come ar: | 
Marion. What « dreary time you mu. 
bere waitiog.” 

“Not at all, Annie; I brought my re 
book, and I assuré you the time has beer ! 
antly and profitably passed. I just walt 
ladies’ sitting room, took cff my things 
myself at home till the whistle blew, whe: 
up again, preparatory to escorting yout! 
snow toa place where you'll find at lea. . 
fuel, two requisites to comfort which are 
out on trains in such a tempest as this 
Then, withdra*ing herself gently trom At: 
ing arms, sbe turned gracefully to Annie’. |: 

Holding out her hand, she said, with g. | 
pitality, “ I take it for granted this is Un oo 
andl bid him welcome, and hope be + 
frightened at either the state of our v 
streets, for we will show him, or tryt = - 
hearts and homes are as warm and chee: | 
night is cold and dreary.” 

Gerard Graham shook the little unglove 
kindly extended, with a gentle deference, : 
of old might that of the lady-love for wh: 


going to do battle; and he drew a long bre: |: 


lief, too, for he had somehow, all day lo 
that she would not realize bis ideal; but | 
musical veice could only belong tw rich 


while the glimpse he had of her face, andi: 


a glimpse, the fur hood drooping #0 clowe \ 
assured him that if he ever painted it, it 

the fairest face that he ever pictured | 
canvas, 

* Come now,” she continued, “ my sleigi: 
by this time—” 

“Too bad tu keep your horses out 69 lo: . 
Gerard. 

“O they’ve not been out. I think too 
them to expose them so unnecessarily. \ 
down here and stabled them close by. Jol 
to bring them around till (be train had bee: 
minutes. Come, I know you are halt-starv: 
Aunt Hannah, she’s with me yet, Annie, » 
supper all ready for us. I sent her word 1). 
was late.” 

“ Doesn’t she think of everything and ev: 
uncle?” whispered the niece, as Marion ran 
them. “1 know you'll like her.” 

If Gerard Graham did not answer aload, It | 
because he felt like disputing the strongly 
tive sentence, but rather like altering on 
verbs. ‘Like her,” be breathed to 
“ Would a man like an angel, I wonder, o: 
he—” He shut his lips over the word. It see:: 
sacred to be even breathed as yet. 

“I shall give you only about ten minutes \. 
your toilets to-night,” said the young hoster . 
stood beside them in the second hall of ber a 
home, a comfortable, old-fashioned mansi 
stood Just outside the city, surrounded by b-.. 
grounds. “Only about ten minutes, for it ist. 
and you are too hungry and weary to be t.. 
with etiquette. So no white waist-coate, 
Gerard, or you, Annie, any point lace or 
Travelling suits shall be the order of the ev: 
And then opening opposite doors, she ushe 
guests into the chambers prepared for then 
one flushed with the light and warmth that rr» 
from the immen-e fires that were here blazin,; 
the hearths. 

“Remember, now; in ten minutes I shall » 
you,” and she glided silently away. 

These minutes seemed like hours to Gerar: 
ham, he was #0 anxious tosee mere of Annie's + 
mate. That great fur cioak and that closely 
fur hood were so tantalizing! Bot they pas 
last, and a servant came to show them to thei: 
per, which that night was served in her own 
sitting-room, because, she said, “it was more 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








they twinkled like distant stars through the dim, 
dark atmosphere. 

“ We will wait till the rush is over, Annie,” said 
Gerard Graham to his niece, “‘ and then'I will get a 
sleigh and we will go to a hotel for the night. Miss 
Byrnes will have quite given us up before now.” 

“Pll bet you anything she will be there waiting 
for us, uncle.” 

«“ What, in this storm! She, a delicate girl!” 

“ Yes; she,” replied Annie, imperatively. “ You 
just wait and see if I’m not right.” And as the train 
suddenly came to a dead stop inside the brilliantly- 
lighted depot, she threw up the window and leaned 
eagerly forward. There were but few in waiting ex- 
cept the officials, for it was ten o’clock, and the 
patience of most.of those who had gathered there 
early in the evening to meet their friends, had been 
exhausted by the tedious delay, and they had gone 
sulkily home. 

Among the few who remained was a young girl, so 
closely wrapped up in a fur cloak and hood, that it 
was almost impossible to guess at her figure or face. 
Murmuring softly to herself, ‘‘ We were always told 
to choose the centre car—I wi)l look for her there 
first,” she slipped quickly past the descending crowd 
and entering it, glided through the passage-way, 
scanning earnestly the few who yet retained their 
seats. 

* You don’t see her, Annie,” as his niece drew in 
her head at last. 

“ But I know she’s here,” she pouted. 
see anything in such a rabble?” 

“ Yes, she’s here,” echoed a rich, musical voice at 
her side, and in asecond two arms were about An- 
nie’s neck, and two lips pressed warmly to her 
cheeks. “How good of you to travel in such a 
storm.” 

“And how good of you to come and meet us, 
Marion. What a dreary time you must have had 
here waiting.” ; 

“Not at all, Annie; I brought my sewing and a 
book, and I assure you the time has been both pleas- 
antly and profitably passed. I just walked into the 
ladies’ sitting room, took cff my things and made 
myself at home till the whistle blew, when I wrapped 
up again, preparatory to escorting you through the 
snow toa place where you’ll find at least food and 
fuel, two requisites to comfort which are apt to give 
outon trains in such a tempest as this has been.” 
Then, withdrawing herself gently from Annie’s cling- 
ing arms, she turned gracefully to Annie’s protector. 

Holding out her hand, she said, with genuine hos- 
pitality, “‘ I take it for granted this is Uncle Gerard, 
andI bid him welcome, and hope be will not be 
frightened at either the state of our weather or 
streets, for we will show him, or try to, that our 
hearts and homes are as warm and cheery, as the 
night is cold and dreary.” 

Gerard Graham shook the little ungloved hand so 
kindly extended, with a gentle deference, as a knight 
of old might that of the lady-love for whom he was 
going to do battle; and he drew a long breath of re- 
lief, too, for he had somehow, all day long, feared 
that she would not realize his ideal; but that rich, 
musical voice could only belong to rich red lips, 
while the glimpse he had of her face, and it was only 
a glimpse, the fur hood drooping so closely over it, 
assured him that if he ever painted it, it would be 
the fairest face that he ever pictured forth on 
canvas, 

“ Come now,” she continued, ‘‘ my sleigh is ready 
by this time—” 

“Too bad to keep your horses out so long,” said 
Gerard. 

“O they’ve not been out. I think too much of 
them to expose them so unnecessarily. We drove 
down here and stabled them close by. John wasn’t 
to bring them around till the train had been in tive 
minutes. Come, I know you are halt-starved. But 
Aunt Hannah, she’s with me yet, Annie, will have 
Supper all ready for us. I sent her word the train 
was late.” 

“ Doesn’t she think of everything and everybody, 
uncle?” whispered the niece, as Marion ran ahead of 
them. “1 know you'll like her.” 

If Gerard Graham did not answer aloud, it was not 
because he felt like disputing the strongly affirma- 
tive sentence, but rather like altering one of the 
verbs. ‘Like her,” he breathed to himself. 
“Would a man like an angel, I wonder, or would 
he—” He shut his lips over the word. It seemed too 
sacred to be even breathed as yet. 

“T shall give you only about ten minutes to make 
your toilets to-night,” said the young hostess, as she 
stood beside them in tbe second hall of her ancestral] 
home, a comfortable, old-fashioned mansion that 
stood just outside the city, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds. ‘ Only about ten minutes, for it is too late, 
and you are too hungry and weary to be tortured 
with etiquette. So no white waist-coats, Uncle 
Gerard, or you, Annie, any point lace or satins. 
Travelling suits shall be the order of the evening.” 
And then opening opposite doors, she ushered her 
guests into the chambers prepared for theth, each 
one flushed with the light and warmth that radiated 
from the immense fires that were here blazing upo: 
the hearths. 
“Remember, now; in ten minutes I shall send for 
you,” and she glided silently away. 

These minutes seemed like hours to Gerard Gra- 
ham, he was so anxious to see mere of Annie’s school- 
mate. That great fur cloak and that closely- fitting 
fur hood were so tantalizing! But they passed at 
last, and a servant came to show them to their sup- 
ber, which that night was served in her own little 


* Who can 


and comfortable than any other; and, after such a 
| journey, and in such cold weather, one needed com- 
fort more than style.” 
And what did Gerard Graham see, as, with furtive 
but earnest glances he scanned the young girl that 
came to meet him? A face that was enchanting 
even now, when pale and thin with care and watch- 
ing, but which would be of rare loveliness when 
time, mellowing her grief, should again let the roses 
blossom upon her snowy cheeks, and the fires of 
hope and happiness light up those dark blue eyes. 
The hair was auburn, soft as unspun silk, clustering 
in rings about ber noble forehead, and falling in long 
curls upon her shoulders. The lips were rich and 
red, as he had fancied trom her voice, and needed 
but the impassioned tenderness of love to curve them 
into perfect beauty. The figure was delicate, yet so 
well-developed already as to give promise ot singular 
grace when crowned with the years of womanhood. 
Altogether, a face and form which he had seen often 
in his visions, but now for the first time in actual 
presence. 
And this girl—this peerless girl—would perhaps be 
driven, by the force of circumstances, to go out alone 
into the wide, cold world and earn her bread! The 
thought was maddening, and as he afterwards sat 
alone in his own room, sat there till the blazing fire 
burned down into a mass of glowing coals, he re- 
solved that, come what would, whether he saved her 
money for her, or whether in spite of his labor and 
his care she lost it all- come wealth or poverty, that 
girl should never go out alone into the world. 
“Thank God,” he said, in fervent tones, “I have 
already enough of riches fur us both, but if I had not, 
if I were poor and struggling for a living, she should 
not toil. These arms are strong enough to work for 
two,” and he stretched them out as if trying the 
well-knit muscles. ‘Something I know that I 
could do; something I know I would do, before the 
wind should blow unkindly on her. To-morrow I 
will tell her why I came with Annie, and, with her 
permission, I will go at once to work. Annie shall 
see the lion in me roused;” and he smilei as there 
came back to him the name she had given bim but 
the week before. Then his face flushed and he said, 
mournfully, ‘‘O, my wasted years; if I could call them 
back!” He rose and paced the room for many min- 
utes, then said proudly, “‘ But the future yet is mine, 
and in bravely earning its rich gifts I shall atone.” 

Ithink if his little niece had seen him then, she 
would have thought some new elixir had been, with 
subtile care, infused into his veins, and one not in- 
tensely bitter but supremely sweet. 

**You are house-bound to-day,” said Marion to 
him the next morning, as they met at breakfast. 
‘*The snow has drifted about us so terribly, and it is 
yetso cold and windy, that you could only get into 
the city at the risk of freezing. Aunt Hannah will 
have to conjure up something extra nice to eat, and 
I will have to exert all my conversational powers to 
keep you from the blues. It will be so tiresome for 
you in this desolate old house.” Her voice quivered 
slightly as she uttered the last sentence, which was 
her first allusion to her loneliness, for she was not 
one to parade her sorrows. 

** I was never so glad of anything, in all my life, as 
of these drifts and this cold weather. People become 
acquainted so much quicker when house-bound as 
we are to-day. And I have so many things I want to 
say to you; that is,” and the color rose upon his 
cheeks, “‘if you willlet me. If you willlet me be, 
indeed, what you have called me, Uncle Gerard; let 
me consider you my niece as much as Annie is; my 
niece to counsel and advise?” E 

Marion was deeply moved by the earnest words, and 
more so by the tender tones. The tears started to her 
eyes, and she turned aside for a few moments to con- 
ceal her agitation and recover from it before she at- 
tempted a reply. ‘ 

Her lips quivered as she tried to thank him, but 
the broken, almost inaudible, sentences seemed to 
him the sweetest music he had ever heard. 

Calming herself by a great effort, she said to him, 
afterwards, ‘* Providence must have sent you to me, 
for [never needed a disinterested friend more than 
Ido now. Where to turn for advice | did not know, 
or whom to trust. I am, I may say, alone in the 
world. Ihave auntie, whom you will see ina few 
moments; I made her go to bed last night, as soon as 
I returned; I have her here to act as mother to me 
in all that regards my health and household affairs, 
and to help entertain the little company that I care 
to receive just now, but she is tov aged to be troubled 
with business matters; she is my tather’s aunt, and 
past seventy; a perfect child as regards ledgers, 
notes and receipts, of which I have such a formida- 
ble pile to look over that the task seems one of years. 
If you will let me come to you when perplexed and 
tired, for I don’t know which way to turn, or what 
to do—O, Mr.—” 

“ Uncle—” he said, interrupting the formal title. 
“Uncle Gerard, then—” 

“* Now and always, remember it is uncle, and not 
Mr.” 

‘I shall beso relieved, so happy. And if-” she 
hesitated, a slight blush mantling her white cheeks, 
“ if we succeed in recovering what seems now to be 
lost, why, why—” 

“ You'll agree to receipt any reasonable bill I may 
present.” And he smiled pleasantly on the some- 
what embarrassed girl. 

A few hours later, and the hostess and her guests 
were seated in the pleasant old-fashioned library. 
Annie was snugly ensconced in a softly-cushioned 
arm-ctair, which she had drawn up to the broad 








her slippers on the fifty-year-old brass fender, which 
reflected in a thousand shifting lights the festive fire. 
As usual, the latest novel was in her hand. Her 
uncle indeed bad taken care to see that ber trunks 
were well lined with story-books, but whetber from 
a purely generous or a slightly selfish motive Annie 
could not quite decide. 
Now she would cut a few leaves and read awhile, 
and then close the book and watch, with a lazy curi- 
osity, the graceful curl of the smoke as it hovered 
abovethe red blaze, and please herself with crude 
fancies, saying to herself that it lingered there be- 
cause it was afraid of the cold, or lovingly, as a spirit 
above the body it has just quitted, loth to sever en- 
tirely the shadow from the substance. 
Turning again to her book, she would progress a 
little further with the fiction, and then her eyes 
would wander to the huge back-log, into the heart of 
which crimson tongues were darting their hot fangs, 
devouring in an hour or two the sturdy growth of a 
century, perhaps; and then her thoughts would flit 
away to the dim green forests, and she would wonder 
how many birds had built their nests in the boughs 
of the old tree, and how many lovers had sat on the 
moss beneath, watching the sunshine as it quivered 
amidst the leaves and showered down its golden 
flakes. And with every new fancy, every sudden 
thought, she would half-turn her head and say, rap- 
turously, ‘‘1’m so glad, Marion, you’ve no heater in 
the house. This open fireis such a luxury.” 
In the centre of the room, beside a circular table, 
loaded down with ledgers, account books of various 
shapes and sizes, packages of deeds, bundles of re- 
ceipts, and a large portfolio of odds and ends of man- 
uscript, sat Gerard Graham and Marion Byrnes, 
talking in those low, earnest tones which people nat- 
urally assume when the issues of the conversation 
are of vital importance. There was no trace of the 
“elegant loafer” about Gerard that day. Every- 
thing bespoke the man of business. He listened with 
the keen attention of a lawyer who expects to make 
his fortune if he gains the suit; he questioned closely ; 
he made notes occasionally ; he frowned sometimes as 
a knotty point was advanced by his young client, and 
again a dazzling light would radiate from his eyes as 
he thought he had struck an all-important point. 
“Tam glad that did not ring before,” he said, as 
the warning bell sounded through the house, “ for I 
could not have eaten a morsel if I had not mastered 
all the details you had gathered up. And now,’ as 
he rose to dress for dinner, ‘‘ now, Miss Byrnes—” 
* Marion,”’ she corrected, archly, ‘1am your niece, 
you remember!” 
The hot blood surged to his face. He ran his fin- 
gers through his already somewhat tangled hair, to 
cover his momentary confusion; then said, as archly 
as she, “ we shall get used to our new relationship 
by-and-by, I hope. But I was going to say, Marion, 
that I'want you to deliver over to my keeping from 
this time, henceforth, till the matter is settled, all 
this formidable mass of business, and not trouble 
yourself any more about it. With your permission 
I will transform this pleasant room into a lawyer’s 
office, and sit here and work—” 
“That’s awful mean of you, uncle,” cried Annie, 
*¢to banish us from this dear old fireplace. I was 
just thinking that if I could sit here and dream all 
winter, 1’d burst upon the literary world in the 
spring in tke tull splendor of a new star. l’ve read a 
world of poetry iu that one old back-log. Say, can’t 
we come here, too, if we'll agree not to speak to 
you?” And she caught his right hand and clung to 
it in a pleading way peculiar to herself. 
* No,” he said, firmly. ‘‘At least not until after 
dinner. I’ve three months hard work before me, 
and—” here his brow relaxed a little from its gravity, 
and he assumed a bantering tone, “I can’t be tor- 
mented with my young nieces. They must study 
cooking and housewifery in general under Aunt 
Hannah; for I may want to marry them off after 
a while, and I am too conscientious to let them go 
from under my paternal care and restraint until per- 
fectly fitted for their new stations,” 
“It’s a bargain then,” exclaimed Annie. ‘ For 
every day you work, Uncle Gerard, 7li work. See 
who’ll break down first.” And slipping her arm 
around Marion’s waist, she glided away, whispering 
to her, as they went up to their chambers, “ he is all 
excited now; and while it lasts he’!l work like a 
steam engine. I only hope he’ll get so wide awake 
that he never can sleep again—fizuratively, I mean; 
of course, I wouldn’t want the poor fellow to be al- 
ways staring at us with those big eyes of his.” And 
then the ripple of her laughter floated down the 
staircase and reached the ears of her uncle. 
“She is laughing at me,” he murmured; “she 
thinks it a spasmodic effort of mine to redeem myself 
from her charges. But,”—and he drew himself up 
proudly and defiantly—‘she shall see—they shall 
both see that there is granite in me. It will bea 
wearisome task, getting through all that,’”’ and he 
glanced at the table, “but,” he blushed all alone 
there; and as he went up stairs to dress for dinner, 
he caught himrelf humming “ an old love-tune.” 
From that day he did set himself to work. From 


gether. They did learn to cook, and would prow y 
tell their uncle, sometimes, that every dish upow the 
dinner-table had been prepared by them. They 
learned the whole routine of housekeeping under 
Aunt Hannah, and once, when she lay sick a fort- 
night, managed the house so perfectly, in addition to 
taking care of ber, that G rard told them they had 
earned their diplomas. They reviewed their French 
and German, Annie telling him mischievously that 
they might sometime make a bridal trip to Earepe, 
in which case it would ‘“‘come in play.” They prac- 
tised together, sketched, sewed, read and chatted 
away long hours. Annie said time never passe! so 
swiftly, and never so happily. If, occasionally— 
which was rare—they either one gota little dull, they 
would think of the evening time, and brighten up. 

And so the winter passed, the days given up to 
work, the evening® to rare bliss; and then the snow 
began to melt, and the streams to sing again. A lit- 
tle later, and there was a flush of green upon the 
meadows, and in the forest the girls found long 
sprays of arbutus; and one evening, just at sunset, 
when only a mass of coals glowed and sparkled where 
the fire had been wont to blaze, they came into the 
library with wreaths of spring flowers woven into 
their curls, and each bore a nosegay for their uncle. 

“Thank you,” said he, as he fastened the delicate 
blossoms into his vest; ‘‘ you have anticipated me. I 
was going to make each of you a present to-night ;” 
and he took from the table a silver jowel-case and 
handed it to Annie. She opened it with a glad cry, 
for there on the sunny velvet was a set of pearls 
which a princess might have coveted. 

“Ouncle!’’ And she threw her arms about his 
neck and kissed his lips; “how good you are! I 
shall save them for my bridal.” Then releasing him, 
she said, quickly, ‘‘ but what have you got for 
Marion?” 

‘* These,” he said, quietly, taking up a bundle of 
deeds and receipts, formidable-looking business pe- 
pers; “‘only these.” And he placed them in her 
hands. 

She opened them with a nervous quiver in her fin- 
gers, read them over one by one, and then looking 
up to him, said, tremzlously, ‘‘ how shall [ ever repay 
you!” Then turning impulsively to Annie, she 
clasped her tenderly, and, half-sobbing, half-laugh- 
ing, exclaimed, “‘he has saved everything for me— 
everything! I shall not have to go out in the world 
alone!” 

“Is it true, Uncle Gerard—is it true? 
quickly!” 

‘True, Annie, every word of it. And now,” and 
he playfully seized her, ‘‘ what have you to say to 
the elegant loafer?” 

“* Say,” she echoed, twisting herself out of his arms, 
‘why, nothing, only you have been drinking of a 
supremely sweet elixir, and it has transformed ydu, 
started your sluggish blood, and made a giant of you! 
I always believed there was something in you, though 
I hardly believed anything save a great surrow would 
start it into life. But [ can’t stop to moralize now. 
Iam impatient to show my pearls to Aunt Hannah.” 
And she seized the case to run away, then darted 
back, and putting her lips close to his ear, whispered, 
‘‘ask for your blessing now; don’t wait any longer!” 
The next moment she was gone, and only Marion 
and Gerard remained in the roon. Inthe dead silence 
they could hear the beating of each other’s hearts. 
They trembled, and flashes of crimson that were not 
reflections from the firelight flitted rapidly over their 
faces. 

Gerard drew nearer the young girl, and took one of 
the little hands in hisown. He bent over her ten- 
derly, and said, in a low, impassioned tone: 

“ Marion, you consented once to let me call you 
niece, and I waa satisfied—satisfied, because while I 
had werk to do for you, it was better we stood in that 
relation. But now—now that my work is done-O 
darling,’ and he clasped her fondly, “now you must 
let me call you wife! Shall it not beso? Speak 
Marion, if but one word!” 

She spoke four; faltered them in a voice so tremu- 
lous that only a lover’s ears could have caught their 
sweetness, “ Slay with me always.”’ 

Annie did not return to the library for fall three 
hours. Thenshecame dancing and carolling through 

the ball,as if she were eithor very happy, or else 
would warn them of her coming. She halted a mo- 
ment at the door, and then walked demurely in, with 

her night-lamp in her hand, and went straight to the 
sofa upon which they sat, ‘‘ suspiciously close,” as 
she afterwards told them, ‘‘ for lawyer and client, or 
uncle and niece.”’ 

* Well,” she asked, “* when is it to be?” 

“What?” said Marion, seeing Gerard would not 

answer. 

* What? O, you are very innocent, both of yov. 

‘Just as if I had been blind all winter! Jastasif [ 

didn’t see all this ‘‘as in a vision” the first day I 

spent in this room. I made believe look into the fire, 

but I really looked into faturity. Yes, I looked, and 

saw a scroll, and on the scroll these words, ‘ Mr. and 

Mrs. Gerard Graham.’ Bat it’s the first time I ever 





nine in the morning till four in the afternoon he was | 
shut up in the library, no one venturing in but | 
Marion, who would steal in occasionally to replenish | 
the fire, or brivg hima bit of luncheon. He would 
look up, and greet her with a grave smile, but seld«m ' 
speak. Yet somehow he got to expecting her at just 

such times, and if sbe did not come, he would grow 

restless, and fi'lget over his memoranda, keeping one 

eye on the door. When she had come and gone, he | 
would grow quiet again and study in hard earnest. | 








sitting-room, because, she said, “ it was more cosy 











hearth-stone, so close that she could rest the tips of 


heard of Cupid hiding himself in a musty law-suit. 
You didn’t expect to have a husband thrown in, 
when you recovered your property; eh, Marion?” 
Ani she flashed the light of her lamp directly in the 


, blushing face. 


Gerard came to her aid then, and answered for her 


gwyly, “ but being thrown in, or throxing himself in, 
she made the best of a bargain, and took him, for 
better, for worse ” 


“And you, uncle? You take her—” 
‘+43 men do a blessing—to my heart, my home, my 


The two girls, meanwhile, had a pleasant time to- lite!” 


Tell me ° 
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PUBLIC LECTURES. 

We learn that the courses of lectures throughout 
the country are not well patronized. The people 
have become sick of theories, and speculations, and 
abstractions—sick of being forever wrought up on one 
side of a party excitement and never let down again. 
Committees are all one way of thinking, and those 
invited to lecture are high-wrouzght partisans of some 
popular ism, or ology, or party, and for getting the 
truth, that is out of the question where only one side 
is presented. The best minus, therefore, have to 
talk only to partizans, which form but half the au- 
diences, and empty seats is the result. The press 
criticises more and barder, and those who have hith- 
erto escaped criticism have the scalpel applied severe- 
ly. The sensational rostrum will doubtless be suc- 
ceeded by that of a graver, more substantial and sat- 
isfactory character, and the lecture on some general 
subject, be made to serve the purposes of instruction 
or amusement, 

How much the fathers, or elder brothers, of our 
literature have to be thankful for, if we may suppose 
them still possessing the ability to be thankful, that 
they were not reserved for the present day! Then 
they would quietly incubate and let out upon the 
world their bantlings of rhyme or prose, after which 
they would meet at some ancient inn, and baptize 
the new-comer in ale and tobacco-smoke. The ad- 
miring world drank the streams that ran down to it, 
and passed them along for others to admire, not al- 
lowing them to evaporate and become absorbed. 
Hence they became classic. The simplicity peculiar 
to the age endowed the authors with a sacredness 
that overlooked their smoke-dried and brandy-laced 
skins for the sake of the inspiration of which they 
were the vehicles, and we entertain the same spirit 
as we look back at them, although sometimes we 
cannot help thinking that much of the admiration is 
an inheritance from the past rather than an innate 
growth of our own minds. Lyceums had not then 
dawned upon the world, and men did not then be- 
come diluted by offensive familiarity. 

Imagine the i Dr. Johneon living in our 
days—now. Instead of having those jolly suppers 
with his friends at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, as depict- 
ed, we should find him sitting up nights answering 
letters fram lecture committees, or employed with 
Boswell in tracing out ona railroad map of the great 
West his route with reference to his engagements 
secured through his extended fame. The fancy pur- 
sues him to the achievement of a lecture, commenc- 
ing a course before the Young Men’s Intellectual 
Association, of Quicktown, and before the mind’s eye 
rises the following notive in the Quicktown Intelli- 
gencer next morning: 





“The lecture last evening by Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., upon the character of Dryden, was a ponder- 
ous and sleepy affair. Much had been anticipated 
from the fame of the lecturer, but we have never 
seen an audience that ap ed to appreciate an ef- 
fort less. Intellectually it was well enough, but it 


named well was expelled trom the house by the 
police for attempting to excite the people to applaud 
some of the stupid drivel. There was an entire ab- 
sence of fun in both lecture and m, and nota 
smile was excited during the whole hour and a half 
wasted in their delivery.” 


Fun has a great deal to do with making a lecture 


popular, and he who cannot turn somersaults of 





mirth, and convulse his auditors by eccentric gym- 
nastics on the rostrum, may be said to be out of 
his vocation, as things are at present estimated. 
Jvhnson would stand no chance. 





AN INNER SHRINE. 


Every one who has a home bigger than a kennel 
should take some corner of it for himself, and hold it 
in possession sacred from the profaning foot of any 
save whom he shall chorse to admit. This is as nec- 
essary as that he should wear his own clothes. It 
should be aspot to which he may retire and com- 
mune with himself, which he cannot do when agitat- 
ed and harassed by out-door influences, and a half 
hour thus spent would be better for him, humanly 
speaking, then many dollars, if it may be measured 
by dollars. This self-communion is not enough prac- 
tised, and ourselves are the least acquainted with 
ourselves of any that we profess to know. 

Such little sanctum is a constant incentive to 
thought. Do you smoke? Yes? Then here is just 
the place for you. Enter, lock your door, light your 
meerscbaum or cigar, throw yourself on your easy- 
chair or your lounge, and there think, if you know 
how, as the smoke curls gracefully around your 
head. There is a luxury in thought at such atime. 
The demons that came in with you, perhaps, that all 
day long may have haunted you with insidious, or 
tantalizing, or perplexing shadows, fly out with the 
smoke, as the moments steal on, as they did from the 
| mud edifice of the great Branagan, through an open 
' window or a hole in the roof. At such time your 
; mind, which has been stormy, perbaps, has subsided 
| to acalm, baving nobody to quarrel with, and gentle 
fancies come in as memory summons them, and de- 
lightful reverie, the fairy ground of the intellectual 
realm, is entered upon through the avenue ot silence. 

This is luxury. Dream now with your eyes open. 
You see and do not see the uncertain forms and 
scenes that lead the mystic dance before you. Eyes 
long lost, that the world has claimed for years, look 
once more lovingly upon you. Smiles that faded in- 
to thin air, as the rose’s blush exhales, to form death- 
less roses in the upper sphere, beam again upon you. 
Voices that bore love in their tones, and remained 
not lopg enough to give love expression, again are 
heard! All fancy, but yet real; impalpable, but 
more substantial than the coarse world about you. 

The half-hour’s thought, or reverie, tempers the 
spirit to the harsh encounter of life. Enter the closet, 
and prayer becomes a natural effluence from the very 
holiness of repose. But shut the door. White arms 
and pouting lips are inveterate enemies of solitude, 
and they are very obtrusive. 

How many are there that bave such a shrine? 
Not one in a th d, for h are not large 
enougb to admit of it, and the “obtrusives” will 
come in. Therefore what is the use of all this fine 
advice and pretty talk which we bave prepared? 
But it is correct in principle, nevertheless. 











CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


It is asight rarely permitted the tourist to see— 
the Catacombs of the city of Paris—and there are 
tew who wish to leave the daylight and the freshness 
of life for this vast subterranean charnel house, yet 
there are few objects possessing dee per interest or that 
excite a more impressive feeling than this, the scene 
wherein repose, unknown and forgotten, so many mil- 
lions of the dead generations of the city above them, 
A party of Americans lately procured permission, and 
paid the dreary place a visit. The entrance is at the 
old Barrier d’Enfer—“the gate of hell.” The en- 
trance is closed by a thick door, and the Catacombs 
are reached by a nearly perpendicular descent of 
seventy feet. As you enter a man counts the num- 
ber of the party, giving to each a lighted candle, 
which must be carried constantly. At the bottom 
: of the staircase is a long, narrow gallery, the sides of 
the roof of which are supported by masonry. This 
gallery, in which only two persons can walk abreast, 
leads to a vast vault beneath the plain of ‘* Mount 
Souris,’”’ where the first deposit of bones was made, 
and where the principal part of the bones removed 
from the Parisian cemeteries have been placed. The 
bones in the galleries are piled up like wood in a 
. timber yard—quite artistically—to the height of six 
| feet, being arranged in regular order, the large ones 
' being laid outside, and the skulls being placed on the 
| top. Here and there are inscriptions, stating from 
what cemeteries the remains were brought, and also 
‘scraps of verse. There is one enormous heap of 
bones which have not been classified, and which is 
estimated to contain the osseous remains of three 
millions of people, who formerly walked the streets 
of Paris—literally walked over their own graves 
One of the galleries is nearly five miles long, and 
they all extend beneath nearly halt the city of Paris, 
and dismal tales are told of persons who have been 
lost in them, and who have lived for days in these 
immense vaults, with only the bones of the dead for 
their companions. An official visit is periodically 
made by engineers, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the props and pillars which support the 
roof of the gallery are solid and in good condition. 














NEw Music.— Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
277 Washington street, have just published some of 
the most charming music from the opera of “ La 
Grande Duchesse ¢e Gerolstein,” and among it we 
find the songs, * Discipline is my Pride,” “ Behold 

the Sabre,” and the “La Grande Duchesse Polka 

Galop,” and “La Grande Ducbesse de Gerolstein 

Potpuuri Fantasie tor the piano. Also the “ Libretto” 
| of the Duchesse printed in the most convenient form. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


How New York Lapies Dress.—The New York 
Home Journal in the following article tells the world 
how some of the noted New York belles and leaders 
of fashion were dressed on New Year’s day: The la- 
dies, on this day, displayed unusually good taste in 
their toilets; with but few exceptions, they were 
richly and becomingly attired. To describe all the 
beautiful toilets we saw would be a task quite beyond 
our reso urces, 80 we content ourselves with a brief 
mention of a few of the most noticeable. Mrs. Frank 
W. Reynolds, of Twenty-second street, was attired 
in a dress of blue corded silk, gored, and made with 
a very long train. The skirt was elegantly trimmed 
with blue satin, and edged with white wide lace to 
simulate a tunic or double skirt. The waist was cut 
low and trimmed with a berthe of real white lace; 
ornaments of pearls, and hair beautifully dressed with 
lilies of the valley.——Miss Stonghton, 93 Fifth Ave- 
nue, was most becomingly dressed in blue moire, 
trimmed with beautiful lace; hair elaborately ar- 
ranged with ornaments of diamonds. The drawing- 
rooms of the house were decorated with several 
standards of rare flowers.——Miss Josie Thorndyke, 
of Fifth Avenue, wore a white corded silk dress, 
gored, and made with a long skirt, trimmed with 
bias folds of blue satin and fringe round the bottom 
of the skirt and up the sides of the front breadth. 
The waist waz cut square and trimmed with folds of 
satin and deep fringe; small sleeves, with cuff turned 
back; hair dressed with curls, and ornamented with 
forget-me-nots.——Miss Nelson, of Fifth Avenue, 
wore a white tarletan dress, trimmed with twelve 
small flounces, edged with black lace; waist cut very 
low, with a berthe of white tarletan; black lace sash ; 
onyx and diamonds.—Mrs. Talbot, Madison Ave- 
nue, wore a dress of blue moire-antique, cut in small 
points around the bottom of the skirt; trimmed with 
fringe of the same color and narrow crystal; waist 
cut square on the shoulders, trimmed with fringe, 
and worn with a wide belt and sash of the same ma- 
terial. Mrs. Curtis, who received with Mrs. Talbot, 
wore a lavender-colored silk, made with two skirts, 
the lower trimmed with a flounce of deep white lace, 
and made with a very long train, and the upper, 
which reached to the top of the lace flounce, was 
made open at each side, and laced across with bands 
of lavender satin, edged with white lace; the edge of 
the skirt and side openings were trimmed with deep 
white fringe. The waist was very prettily trimmed 
with a white lace berthe, with a heading of satin 
folds; head-dress of white roses; ornaments of corals 
and diamonds.——Miss Emma Hardie, of West Thir- 
ty-fifth street, wore adress of amber-colored silk, 
with an over-dress of amber-colored satin; sashes at- 
tached by lappets, fringed with silk; waist of silk, 
cut high, with low bodice of satin, trimmed with 
fringe; hair ornamented with white flowers and 
green leaves.—Miss Lemmist, of Twentieth street, 
wore a rich blue silk dress, the bottom of the skirt 
being ornamented with a flounce of point applique, 
about a quarter of a yard deep. Above this was a 
heavy ruching of blue satin, edged with narrow lace 
to match the flounce; waist cut square, trimmed 
with lace and smail bows of blue satin. Her sister, 
Miss Mary, was very becomingly dressed in an apple- 
green silk, trimmed round the waist and sleeves with 
white silk and white fringe; ornaments of pearls.—— 
Mrs. Belmont, 109 Fifth Avenue, was elegantly 
dressed and received a large number of visitors. 
The drawing-rooms were ornamented with large 
standards and baskets of flowers. In the evening 
the picture gallery was brilliantly illaminated.—— 
Mrs. Douglas Burnham, 128 Fitth Avenue, wore her 
bridal teilet, which is of white satin.——The Misses 
Hoppock, 30 West Fourteenth street, were beautifully 
dressed, and were busy all day entertaining their 
numerous friends.——Mrs. George T. Strong, West 
Twenty-first street, was dressed superbly. She gave 
an elegant party in the evening. The pretty bride, 
Mrs. Edward Waller, nee Marie Loring, wore a dress 
of lavender satin, with a shawl of point lace; orna- 
ments of magnificent opals and pearls.—— Mrs. Bald- 
win, of Twenty-third street, wore adress of white 
uncut velvet, with long train. 





AN UNROMANTIC FATHER. Miss Gilbert, the 
daughter of a wealthy New York tradesman, ran off 
with her father's clerk, who had been promoted from 
the office of coachman, and got married to him. She 
returned on Wednesday, after having been away 
three days, when her father gave her her clothing, 
packed her off to her husband, and desired her to 
come home no more. This rather took the romance 
out of the affair. 

THE MASK VEIL.—The new “mask veil” is de- 
scribed as an accessory which does not so much tend 
to the embellishment of ladies as to the peace of s0- 
ciety, insomuch that it conceals ugliness and gives 
the aged all the semblance of youth, as long as it is 
kept down. It produces the effect of the well-known 
velvet loup worn with adomino. The pattern leaves 
aspace free of flower or design for two sparkling eyes 
underneath. All the rest is richly and thickly 
marked. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—A lady in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, recently gave birth toa 
female child, on the back of whose head was a protu- 
berance in pertect representation of the prevailing 
‘‘watertall.” Even the marks of the ribbon with 
which they are usually tied on were plainly shown 

cn the child’s neck. 1t was alive when born, but soon 








afterwards died.——Sheridan is announced as flirting 
with Governor Fenton's daughter, and a “ match” 
is gossiped.—A couple of new-made brides at a 
Chicago hotel had their fine clothes stolen by a ras- 
cally porter Christmas night.——A neat but sugges- 
tive bridal present was an illustrated copy of Dante’s 
“ Inferno.”——Senator Pomeroy puts $35,000 worth 
of furniture in the parlor of his Washington honse. 
—aA faithless bridegroom in Norwich, Ct., left his 
aftianced at the house of a clergyman while he went 
to procure a license, and never returned.— At an 
official ball in Paris, one of the ladies, Madame de 
D—, is mentioned as having attracted great atten- 
tion by her rich toilet of black velvet, trimmed with 
a white lace train, her lovely shoulders and her 
blushes. ——Denmark is scandalized by the publica- 
tion of gossip about the notorious Countess Danner, 
the morganatic wife of King Frederick VI. The 
particulars are as bad as a Chicago divorce case. It 
is sufficient to say that her birth was of the most il- 
legitimate sort, her life dissolute, and that she was 
never divorced from her husband, a tavern-keeper 
at Mulheim.——A marriage is proposed between the 
Crown Prince of Holland and Princess Frederika, 
eldest daughter of the ex-King of Hanover. It is 
said to be highly approved at Paris, or in other words, 
Napoleon is willing that the young people shall be 
happy ——A young man in Hamburg fell in love 
with the fair widow of a physician, and endeavored 
tosmooth the course of true love by poisoning her 
daughter. Unfortunately the widow took the dose, 
and her blundering suitor will probably lose his 
head.——-An institute has been established in Paris 
for the higher education of women, and a journalist 
draws a gloomy picture of the time when ladies will 
perplex their husbands with questions such as, 
“ What is your opinion on the alimentation of solar 
heat ?”——The Prince of Wales has given $500 to the 
wounded Garibaldians. 


PRIDE OF A COW. 

A correspondent informs us that, while on a visit 
at the house of a lady it one day happened that they 
were passing the cow-house just at the time when 
the dairy-maid was driving home the cows to be 
milked. They all passed in quietly enough, with the 
exception of one, which stood at the door, and resist- 
ed every effort of the maid to induce her to enter. 
When the maid was interrogated as to the cause of 
this obstinacy, she attributed it to pride; and when 
surprise was expressed, she explained that whenever 
any other of the cows happened to get in before her 
this cow would seem quite affronted, and would not 
enter unless the others were turned out and she had 
an opportunity of walking in before them. This 
statement having excited curiosity and a wish to as- 
certain its accuracy, the maid was desired to redouble 
her exertions to induce the cow to enter; on which 
she chased the cow through every corner of the yard, 
but without success, until she at last desisted from 
want of breath, declaring that there was no other 
remedy than to turn out the other cows, She was 
then permitted to make the experiment; and no 
sooner were the others driven out than in walked the 
gratified cow, with a stately air, her more humble 
companions following meekly in her train. 








WHISTLING.—Next to laughing, whistling is one 
of the most philosophical things in which a fellow of 
good spirits can indulge. Whistling is a popular 
prescription for keeping up the courage; it might 
better be said good spirits. Some genial philosopher 
has well said on this subject, that whistling is a great 
institution. It oils the wheels of care, supplies the 
place of sunshine. A man who whistles has a good 
heart under his shirt front. Such a man not only 
works more willingly, but works more constantly.— 
A whistling cobbler will earn as much money again 
as a cordwainer who gives way to low spirits and in- 
digestion. Mean or avaricious men never whistle. 
The wan who attacks whistling throws a stone at the 
head of hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June of 
its roses—August of its meadow larks. 

BALLOU’s MontHLyY—For January, 1868, is al- 
ready received and comes to us enlarged to one hun- 
dred pages and ctherwite materially improved. A 
serial entitled ** So as by Fire,” which is comme’ 
in this number promis:s to prove one of the most ex- 
citing and interesting stories published in some time. 
Another distinctive feature is the juvenile depart- 
ment recently introduced, and which will add great- 
y to the value for the family circle. We also notice 
that the illustrations are very much improved, The 
terms remain as befure, only $1.50 a year, at which 
price itis by far the cheapest family magazine pub- 

ished in the United States. Address, Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, Boston, Mass.— Freeport News. 


A SECOND JACK SHEPPARD.—The Maine papers 
speak of a daring young burglar who bas been op- 
erating in that State, and who has just been placed 
in confinement. He is described as not quite seven- 
teen years of age, witha bright black eye, round 
pleasant face,and remarkably quick and self- possessed 
in conVersation. In his course of life he bas displayed 
@ courage and shrewdness marvellous in boys of bis 
age, baving succeeded most adroitly in escaping from 
ten different prisons in which he bas been placed. 

Our PoRTFOLIO —Oar self binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
can open at any desired page. We farnish them at 
this office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, 
for $1.50. 














was wretchedly delivered. The poem by Oliver Gold- 
smith that followed the lecture was a maudlin effort, 
comprising a tew etfective lines, and some respectable 
scenes, but on the whole it was regarded as a failure. 
The plot was of the most improbable character, and 
\ the author’s idea of a minister’s being 
* Passing rich at forty pounds a year,’ 
betrays a lamentabie ignorance of human nature 
generally and of ninisters in particular. A claqueur 
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In this wild dream of life, this strange ¢ 
There are some memories we would fa ee 
And think them vanished down the wear. oi 
Of parted years, without one Vath regr 


Youth's friendships, bubbles blown in life 
The childish fervors of unclouded apri: - 
Where sunny skies revealed no ominous 
Of changes borne on Time's untiring w . 


Our early loves; our anforgotten yearn’: - 
For hearts to cherish us, for lips to kin: 

The passionate fire in youth's full bosom = 
The mockery of falsely-promised bliss. 


Sweet faces from the past, eyes sadly ten 
Are pictured everywhere in earth and + 

And ghostly voices call us to surrender 
Again the hearts we held in years gone » 


These are the spectres, these the uninvit: 
Unwelcome guests around our festive b 

Ever beside us, howsoever slighted, 
Never to perish nor to be ignored. 


Ah me! Our vagrant memories will betr 
The stony heart of manhood turns to cl 
At the sad thought that nothing can repa) 
For the lost promise of a vanished day! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THORNYORUFT GRANGE. 
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great universal fi: 
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landscape to blurs «5 
hills grew rosy un ’ ‘ 
the last stray su: : 
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also whispered 

° drous secret in 
Even the valley was warmly tinted and 
and the little village nestled so cosily in) * 1: 
odd, Scotch name of Linden-Car, had nevs0 ior 
half so pleasant or inviting as it now did. - 9: f\ 
crimson glory. 

Thornycroft Grange, the home of the 
loomed up rather grandly from the sumn? 9) i 
hill just back of the village. On ite gran. rote: 
walls the western glory always shone the © more 
and brightest, and lingered longest, as Movin os 
the hospitable hearts that beat within, am: ow 5 
cordial welcome, 

In this rosy sunset hour, Maud Ings: +> 
Standing on one of the long piazzas that.) 
entire circumference , of the family mioe--- 4 
Thornycroft Grange- standing motionless | 
like the foolish enthusiast that she was, - 
soul drinking in the beaaty and soft tran. . 
the scene. There was a great deal of late:' + «'° 
and sentiment in the girl’s nature, for « 
view always set ber pulses to throb ing; > + \\: 
her bosom was heaving, her lips slightly» «\° ‘°° 
eyes large and iuminous, while a soft color 
ing ber delicate cheeks. Her whuleattentio: +). 5 
to be wrapped up in, and absorbed by, the # 6°) 
picture upon which she was gazing #0 eage: 

Suddenly there came a rustle of drapery 
hind her, and a warm, soft hand was drop) 
her own, where it lay carelessly resting \ - 
balustrade. She turned with a quick stari,: —~ -. 
around, 

“Is it you, mamma?” she asked, with » »: 
relief, and a ready smile. 

“ Yes, my child,” replied Mrs. Ingestre 
gentle voice. “You seemed startled. W- 
you take it to be?” 

“I did not know who it was,” with a sligh 
tion. “I believe I bad half forgotten myse | 
scene before me. Is it not lovely?” 

“Very. Italy itself cannot boast of anythi: ; ». 
enchanting than some of our American suns |. 
have reason to feel proud of them. Bat w: 
stay to admire it now, Maud. Magdalen am. 
been arranging the flowers on the mantel an. 

Now we want your opinion on what we have 

‘Yes, mamma. I was quite forgetting .» 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





In this wild dream of life, this strange existence, 
There are some memories we would fain forget, 
And think them vanished down the weary distance 

Of parted years, without one vain regret. 


Youth's friendships, bubbles blown in life's glad morning, 
The childish fervors of unclouded spring; 

Where sunny skies revealed no ominous werning 
Of changes borne ‘on Time's untiring wing: 


Our early loves; our unforgotten yearning 
For hearts to cherish us, for lips to kiss; 

The passionate fire in youth's full bosom burning, 
The mockery of falsely-promised bliss. 


Sweet faces from the past, eyes sadly tender, 
Are pictured everywhere in earth and sky, 

And ghostly voices call us to surrender 
Again the hearts we held in years gone by. 


These are the spectres, these the uninvited, 
Unwelcome guests around our festive board, 
Ever beside us, howsoever slighted, 
Never to perish nor to be ignored. 


Ahme! Our vagrant memories will betray us, 
The stony heart of manhood turns to clay 

At the sad thought that nothing can repay us 
For the lost promise of a vanished day ! 
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TRAGEDY AT LINDEN=CAR. 


BY RETT WiNWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THORNYCRUFT GRANGE. 


SUNSET scene, the sky dab- 
bled and listless enough over- 
head, but on either hand, 
breaking into waves of crim- 
son and scarlet, that swept 
on, intensifying, to the very 
heart of the west, where they 
flamed and dazzled likesome 
great universal tire. 

There was a soft flush in 
‘the air that had set the whole 
landscape to blushing. The 
hilis grew rosy under it, as if 
the last stray sunbeams, in 
kissing them farewell, had 
also whispered some won- 
drous secret in their ear. 
Even the valley was warmly tinted and luminous, 
and the little village nestled so cosily in it, with its 
odd, Scotch name of Linden-Car, had never seemed 
half so pleasant or inviting as it now did, in all this 
crimson glory. 

Thornycroft Grange, the home of the Ingestres, 
loomed up rather grandly from the summit of the 
hill just back of the village. On its gray, stately 
walls the western glory always shone the warmest 
and brightest, and lingered longest, as if aware of 
the hospitable hearts that beat within, and sure of a 
cordial welcome. 

In this rosy sunset hour, Maud Ingestre was 
standing on one of. the long piazzas that take in the 
entire circumference, of the family mansion at 
Thornycroft Grange— standing motionless and silent, 
like the fvolish enthusiast that she was, her whole 
soul drinking in the beauty and soft tranquillity of 
the scene. There was a great deal of latent poetry 
and sentiment in the girl’s nature, fora beautiful 
view always set her pulses to throbi:ing; and now 
her bosom was heaving, her lips slightly apart, her 
eyes large and /uminous, while a soft color was stain 
ing her delicate cheeks. Her whole attention seemed 
to be wrapped up in, and absorbed by, the wondrous 
picture upon which she was gazing so eagerly. 

Suddenly there came a rustle of drapery close be- 
hind her, and a warm, soft hand was dropped upon 
her own, where it lay carelessly resting upon the 
balustrade. She turned with a quick start, looking 
around. 

“1s it you, mamma?” she asked, with a sigh of 
relief, and a ready smile. 

“Yes, my child,” replied Mrs. Ingestre’s calm, 
gentle voice. ‘“‘You seemed startled. Whom did 
you take it to be?” 

“I did not know who it was,” with a slight hesita- 
tion. “I believe I had half forgotten myself in this 
scene before me. Is it not lovely?” 

“Very. Italy itself cannot boast of anything more 
enchanting than some of our American sunsets. We 
have reason to feel proud of them. But we cannot 
stay to admire it now, Maud. Magdalen and I have 
been arranging the flowers on the mantel and tables. 
N>w we want your opinion on what we have done.” 

‘Yes, mamma. I was quite forgetting that we 
are to have company this evening. I will come in 
directly.” 








Mrs. Ingestre smiled kindly as she took her arm. 
A truly refined and cultivated woman herself, gifted 
with a delicate sensibility and a rare perception of 
whatever is grandest and most beautiful 


She laughed good-naturedly. Aunt Barbara had 


no conceit in her, and could read the world as it 
really was. Maud, always anxious to favor her fan- 





God’s works, she could fully understand and sympa- 
thize with her daughter’s mood. 

They entered the parlor, through one of the long, 
low windows, which was open. She was standing 
beside the centre-table, just dropping a pink japonica 
bud into a bouquet of rare and exquisite exotics that 
had been placed there—this Magdalen Duprez, of 
whom they had spoken, a wondrous creature to look 
upon, as she stood there, Tall, even beyond the 
usual height of women, and superbly formed, her 
classic head, with its stately poise, had carried to 
perfection the idea of her majestic, Juno-like figure. 
It was a strong, passionate face from which the 
masses of purple-black hair were swept back in such 
fragrant waves; the jetty eyes, lighted by a deep, in- 
tense glow; the lips, ripe and luscious with their 
melting ruddiness; a rich carmine flaming from 
either cheek. Scores of infatuated admirers had 
raved about the magnificent beauty of this woman, 
and scores would again be guilty of the same folly; 
for she could hardly help but intoxicate and bewilder, 
with all these charms which nature had lavished 
upon her. She looked up as the mother and daugh- 
ter entered, a shade of some hidden feeling sweeping 
suddenly over her face. 

**O, you have come, Maud,” she began, with real 
or pretended animation. ‘ Mrs. Ingestre and I have 
been arranging these flowers to the best of our ability, 
but we missed your taste sadly. We can do nothing 
just right without you, so please let us hear your 
criticisms at once.” 

She smilingly crossed the room, laying her white 
hand upon Maud’s arm. There might have been a 
spice of sarcasm in what she had said, but if so, her 
companions utterly failed to detect it. 

** How can you speak in that way?” asked Maud, 
with considerable earnestness. ‘‘ You know that 
your taste is very nearly perfect, Magdalen. I am 
sure it is much better than mine, and mamma is the 
only person in the whole world who would not admit 
it at once.” 

Mrs. Ingestre smiled. 

** You are both abundantly gifted in that respect, 
but in a different way. I like Maud’s manner of 
arranging flowers, because they seem to look so fresh 
and pure when they come from under her hand. 
There is nothing gaudy or showy about them. Few 
have such a faculty, you will admit that, my dear 
Magdalen. She makes them seem more like God’s 
messengers—just what they were meant to be.” 

Miss Duprez held up her hand deprecatingly. 

* You are speaking as if you expected me to dispute 
you, Mrs. Ingestre,” she said, quickly and lightly. 
* But insteao, I agree with you perfectly. Maud 
has this peculiar faculty, and no wonder, for she is 
the very impersonation of purity herself. Am 1 not 
right, Miss Dean?” 

The question was addressed to Miss Barbara Dean, 
who at that very moment entered the apartment. 
Miss Barbara was a maiden lady of near forty, sin- 
gle because she chose to be, not from any lack of 
eligible offers. Maud always called her Aunt Bar- 
bara, though the relationship between them was not 
so close as that. She had been the second cousin of 
Maud’s father, who was now dead, and had lived 
with the family at Thornycroft Grange for a great 
many years. She made a great pet of the young girl 
—‘* babied ”’ would have been the term used, if Mag- 
dalen had had the choice of expression. 

‘Of what were you speaking?” she now asked, 
fixing her penetrating eyes upon Magdalen’s face. 

“Of a subject that will be sure to call all your 
powers of eloquence into play,” Miss Duprez replied, 
merrily. ‘ We were speaking of Maud’s excellencies 
and surpassing virtues.” 

She looked significantly at Mrs. Ingestre, who re- 
plied to the glance by a rather faint smile. The 
doting fondness of the old maid had long beena 
standard joke among some of _ the frequenters 
of the Granze (made so, in the first place, 
through the efforts of Magdalen in that direction); 
but Mrs. Ingestre herself was too much ofa real lady 
to relish any j.ke gotten up at the expense of an- 
other’s feelings, especially one in which Aunt Bar- 
bara and Maud tigured. To her, there was some- 
thing really touching in the old maid’s devotion to 
the interest of the young girl. 

‘Don’t mind her, Aunt Barbara,” interrupted 
Maud, feeling sligbtly hurt. ‘She is only joking 
They called me in to look at the bouquets. Are they 
not beautitul?” 

“ They look well enough, child; but you must not 
expect a jaded-out person like myself to go intorhap- 
sodies over them. We seldom do that, after passing 
the middle age. Awm 1 not correct, Esther?” 

Mrs. Ingestre smiled. 

+ Romance dies from some hearts earlier than from 
others; nevertheless I shall always love flowers my- 
self,” she said. ‘‘ But, to descend to the practical, 
which is of more importance to us now, are we all 
dressed for the evening? It is quite time, at all 
events. Wea-e in the country, you must remember, 
where early hours are fashionable. Our friends may 
drop in upon us at any moment.” 





cies, luded to be governed by her taste, since she 
had expressed an opinion; but Magdalen decided to 
make a fresh toilet. 

There were but a few friends in, and these came 
early, as Mrs. Ingestre had been sure they would. 
They were nearly all assembled when Miss Duprez 
descended, in a magnificent dress of rich amber silk. 
An audible buzz of admiration greeted her entrance, 
as was nearly always the case when she went into 
company. Everybody was ready to do homage to 
her beauty, dazzling and bewildering as it was. 

**Did you ever!” exclaimed Tempy Blake, spin- 
ster, aged fifty, who had at once sought out Annt 
Barbara, from a “ fellowship of feeling,” as Magdalen 
would have said. ‘ Dosee in what a rig Miss Duprez 
has flashed in upon us! The impudence of some peo- 
ple is really astonishing. One would think she was 
a daughter of the house, in place of a poor dependent 
on Mrs. Ingestre’s bounty!” 

*‘ Miss Dupiez is dressed rather showily,” assented 
Aunt Barbara. ‘ But then you know plain dresses 
are not becoming to her style.” 

“Then I wouldn’t have any style at all,” went on 
Miss Tempy, indignantly. ‘ Just look at Maud, over 
by the window yonder, as modest and sweet as a 
new-blown rose. 1 always tell my friends that there 
isn’t a prettier girl in the whole county than Maad 
Ingestre. She is gocd as she is pretty, too. If she 
stood in Miss Duprez’s shoes, you wouldn’t see her 
rigging herself out in that shape, to attract every- 
body’s attention. That you wouldn’t!” 

** Maud would hardly have fallen into Magdalen’s 
position—to be a dependent on the bounty of any- 
body,” said Aunt Barbara, with considerable em- 
phasis. ‘She is too high-spirited for that. I believe 
she would sooner break stone on the highway.” 

*‘ Those two girls are not one bit alike, of course 
not, as I always tell people—my particular friends, 
you know. But,” sinking her voice a little, “ is it 
really true that Miss Duprez is entirely dependent, 
that she hasn’t a penny of her own?” 

“She is as poor as any beggar in the streets, if the 
real truth were known. I ought not to have said so; 
but then she is putting on altogether too many airs, 
and deserves to be humbled. That very dress was a 
present from Mrs. Ingestre. I can’t see what pos- 
sesses Esther to keep her here in this way, though 
she says it is to be company for Maud. Were it my 
case, I should choose anybody else for company, 
rather than her.” 

“‘ That’s my idea exactly; that is just what I tell 
all my friends.” And Miss Tempy bobbed her head 
most emphatically, sending the short, crisp curls 
tossing over her wrinkled, wizen face. ‘“ She has 
been here more than a year, now?” 

ii Yes.” 

‘* How did she happen to come, in the first place? 
I’ve often wondered, but never quite liked to ask. I 
have heard some say that Mr. Devonshire picked her 
up in some queer, out-of-the-way place, and brought 
her here. It isn’t true, is it?’’ 

“Hush! She is coming this way—she will hear 
you! Yes, Miss Tempy,”—in a louder tone, for Mag- 
dalen was cldse beside her—‘‘I have really read 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and I but tell you my honest 
convictions, when I say that it is a wonderful book, a 
wonderful book !”” ‘ : 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RIVAL SUITORS, 


IT would have been a pleasant scene for a stranger 
to look in upon, everything seemed so cosy and com- 
fortable. There was nothing of the froth, and 
sparkle, and jam of heated drawing-rooms in the 
city, where one is bound to receive her “dear five 
hundred,” whether she has accommodations for so 
many or not. Instead, the rooms were cool and fra- 
grant, the guests few—the creme de la creme of Lin- 
den-Car society. The soft shimmer of lamplight stole 
through the odorous air, which was forever athrob 
with soft, murmurous music. Everything seemed to 
be in precisely its proper place, and all was moving 
on harmoniously. 

‘* There was nobody like Mrs. Ingestre for getting 
up a nice little reunion,” was repeated more than 
once, among the guests that evening. 

Maud glided about from room to room, assisting 
her mother in her duties as hostess, and striving to 
make everybody feel happy and at ease. She had 
never looked more lovely than she did that night, 
with only a kuot or two of flowers to relieve the 
mist-like whiteness of her drapery, a soft color flam- 
ing into her cheeks, and a happy glow lighting ber 
eyes. Perhaps the knowledge that a pair of earnest 
gray orbs, those of Earl Devonshire, were watching 
her every movement with a deep and tender interest, 
went far towards making up her enjoyment of the 
hour. 

At last, she stood in the embrasure of one of the 
windows, the voluminous curtains dropping between 
her and the noise and glare of the room, looking 
quietly out upon the landscape, which was now 


| bathed in a flood of mellow ligbt, for the moon was 


“Maud could not find anything more becoming atits full. The scene seemed to correspond exactly 
than that cloud-like stuff,” returned Aunt Barbara. | with ber mood, it was so unutterably calm and 
“She only needs a flash of color—one or two moss | tranquil. 


rose-buds, or a spray of myrtle in her hair, and her 
toilet is complete. Miss Duprez is looking very well, 


Suddenly the moonlight left a shadow darkening 
along the floor of the piazzs. A quick step came 


as usual. As for myself, nobody will notice the ap- striding towards her, and a hand was outheld. 


pearance of a yellow old maid, and I shall not trouble | 


myself to make a fresh tvilet.” 


“I was looking for you,” said an eager voice. 
**Come into the garden, Maud, for this is not a 





‘ black-bat night’ at all. Just notice how brightly 
the moon is shiming.” 

At first she had drawn back, with something like 
a shiver; but finally she stepped out apon the piazza. 
She had reasons for not being over and above 
partial to the society of thie man, Leonard Harding, 
who had addressed her thus famillarly; but then he 
was their guest, and must be treated with courtesy, 
at least. , 

“What did you wish, Mr. Harding?” she asked, 
quietly, standing by his side in the moonlight. 

“T have something to say to you, Maud—some- 
thing that had much better be said to-night. The 
garden seems deserted. Come down this walk, and 
I wil} tell you as we go.” 

He tried to lead her on, but she drew back, rather 
haughtily. 

“Really, you must excuse me, Mr. Harding. I 
have my guests to look after. However, I will linger 
here a moment, if there is anything I ought to know 
immediately.” 

The man bit his lip, frowning}y. 

“It is strange that you should not be more ready 
to oblige me,” he said, repressing his rising anger. 
“But 1 am sure you can guess what I have to say; 
it is only to reiterate my declaration of the other 
night, and to tell you that I love you, love you, Maud 
Ingestre!”’ 

His voice was hoarse with passion, but the gir) 
shrank away from him, with a gesture of something 
like repugnance. 

“*T am surprised at you, sir!” she exclaimed, with 
some hauteur. ‘‘ You know very well that this is a 
forbidden topic between us. You have already re- 
ceived my answer to your suit, and know that I can 
only esteem you asa friend. Then why do youstill 
persist in persecuting me with unwelcome atten- 
tions?” 

He caught her hand, humbly, deprecatingly. 

** My great love must plead forme. You have had 
more time for reflection since I spoke with you last, 
and I hoped that you might have arrived at a differ- 
ent conclusion. But I would not cause you pain er 
trouble. I will be forever silent, rather than do that.” 

“IT am more sorry than I can say, for what has 
happened,” she returned, in a softened tone.. “If 
you will it so, we can still be warm, true friends, 
Mr. Harding. but nothing more. I can never care 

for you as you wish.” 

She tarned away with a look of regret upon her 
face, and went slowly back to the parlor again. 
Leonard Harding remained a few moments longer, 
pacing back and forth the length of the piazza, his 
hands clenched, his teeth set hard, as if ina paroxysm 
of suppressed fury. 

Finally, he turned to follow her, and was met in 
the door-way by Magdalen Duprez She was alittle 
startled at meeting bim face to face there, but finally 
glanced somewhat significantly at his white lips. 

“The lion has been raging internally, and is ready 
to tear himself,’ she said, meaningly. ‘* But where 
is the use of getting intoa passion? It is your calm, 
collected men who always accomplish most. You 
ought to ber that, L d Harding.” 

He looked at ber in some surprise 

‘““Whatdo you know of me or my feelings, Miss 
Duprez?” he asked. 

She smiled “The veriest child might read your 
secret; and I am not blind or an imbecile. Some- 

times I almost with I were the latter. It would save 
me from realizing some rather harsh traths. Look 
yonder, will you? And she pointed to the extreme 
left of the large parlor, where Aunt Barbara and 
Miss Tempy were plainly visible through the open 
door-way. 

“ Well?” he uttered, impatiently. 

‘* That is the old maid’s retreat, and Miss Barbara 
Dean the prime minister. In five minutes’ time, 
you would hear more gossip and scandal from that 
corner than you or I could think of ina week. What 
do you imagine thev were talking of, just now?” 

** What were they?” 

“* Why, running through the gamut of my demerits, 
to be sure. I overheard some of their conversation— 
my ears are uncommonly acute. Miss Dean tried to 
turn it when she saw I was near, and did it very 
skillfully, too. She is wonderfally crafty for an old 
maid, and does not love your humble-servant any too 
well. It is fortunate that she has not succeeded 
in impressing Mrs. Ingestre or Maud with her 
sentiments.” 

He looked her steadily in the face a moment. He 
had often met this fascinating woman ; but somehow 
she had never attracted him as she had done most 
others. Perhaps his love for Maud would aceount 
for this, or it is possibls he understood her real na- 
ture better than most di. At any rate, be had 
always kept rather aloof. Now he wae really sur- 
prised at the singularity of her words and manner. 
She was certainly foolhardy to trust him im thie way, 
he thought. 

“Why are you saying this to me?” he asked. 





** Because I think we have played at cross purposes | 


quite long enough.” And she looked straight into 
his eyes. “And beeause ”—here her voice took a 
lower tone—“ because I think we might each help 
the other, could we but eome to an understanding.” 
There was no questioning her meaning now. Sbe 
was making it manifest enough. 
**Of course I wonder at your infatuation for Maud 





Ingestre,” she went on. ‘“* However, there is no 
accounting for whims. Believe it or not, every 
Bttom is sure to find some Titania to ‘stroke his 
amiable ears!’ Though a nonentity, she has man- 
aged to bewitch other men besides yourself. Let me 
cite Earl Devonsbire, for instance.” 
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J€ 
and penniless, if she could serve the interests of her 
| delectable daughter by so doing. But n’importe! If 
they think [ am going to submit quietly, they are 
very much mistaken in Magdalen Duprez!” 


moment, as if trying to intimidate her. 

“Tt will be well if you do, Lusette,” she said, im- 
pressively. ‘‘ Otherwise I might consider it my duty 

" to bring up some old matters that you might not care 

to have reach Mrs. Ingestre’s ears. You are proba- 
bly well aware to whut I refer.” 

Lusette turned pale. 

**Don’t say another word, mam’selle!” she cried, 


must bear in silence, still longer, the misery that 

was tearing at her heart. 

.: ‘ Vexatious!” she muttered, her brow wrinkling 

into an angry frown. And then, suddenly seeming 
. to recollect the presence of the maid, she resumed, 

more calmly, ‘* That will do, Lusette. You may go 

now. Iam giad, though, that you brought back the 
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A sneering smile played about her red lips. On 
entering her own apartment, she paced back and 
forth across it, fora few moments, as if in earnest 
thought, but finally seated herself at the open desk, 
and dashed off a few hasty lines. These she carefully 
folded and sealed, and then arose and pulled the bell- 
rope. The servant who appeared in answer to the 
summuns was Lusette, a gay, dashing French wo- 
man, who held the position of waiting-maid to Maud 
and Magdalen. 

“So it is really you, Lusette?” she asked, looking 
around, as the girl made her appearance. “I am 
glad, for had it been one of the other servants, I 
should surely have sent for you.” 

‘What can Ido for you, Mam’selle Magdalen?” 
queried the maid, with a sweeping courtesy. 

“TI want a faithful messenger to go on an errand 
forme. I must have some oneI can trust—some one 
who will do my errand, and keep a quiet tongue in 
her head.” 

“You know that I will do just as you fell me, 
mam’selle; and I can keep a secret, too.’’ 

Magdalen looked the girl straight in the face a 


imploringly. ‘You shall: find me devoted to your 
interest. { will do whatever you wish.” 

“See that you do, Lusette, and all will go well 
with you. [have no desire to work youill. All I 
wish of you now is, to take this letter to Mr. Hard- 
ing. Steal out quietly, so that no one in this. house 
will know of your errand.” 

Lusette took the letter. 

“IT will go directement,” she said, glibly, gliding 
back to her broken French, now that she was more 
at ease. 

Magdalen watched her departure with a covert 
smile upon her lips. Here was at least one being 
whom she had uncer her thumb, and now she meant 
tokeep herthere. This flashy French girl would 
make a very useful tool, on occasion. 

In less than an hour Lusette was back again, bring- 
+ ing the same letter she had taken away. 

‘‘ What is the trouble? Why did you not leave 
my note?’ Magdalen asked, in some trepidation. 

“I thought you might prefer to keep it by you, 
mam’selie. Monsieur Harding is away, and will not 
be back again until Tuesday next. He was called 
away on some important business early this morning. 
I think be has gone to New York.” 

Magdalen uttered an exclamation of dismay. This 
note contained a request tor an immediate interview. 
Her scheming mind led the active co-operation 
of his. Now everything must be deferred, and she 





letter, instead of leaving it at Mr. Harding’s office.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAGDALEN MAKES A CALL. 


A FEW days slipped by, “‘ velvet shod,” at Thorny- 
croft Grange. Maud was strangely, deliriously hap- 
py. The feeling of loving and being loved was still 
something very new and strange to her guileless 
heart. There seomed a deep, ecstatic joy in the bare 
idea. She was unceasingly glad and thankful for 
this unspeakable bliss. Even though her young life 
should now be suddenly overclouded forever, she felt 
that she could earnestly praise God for the cup of 
rare delight that had once been held to her lips for 
her to quaff her fill, and that she could better and 
more bravely meet and bear every ill of the future, 
on account of it! She had loved, and been beloved! 
Wondrous and intoxicating thought! 

Earl Devonshire came nearly every day to Thorny- 
croft Grange, and Maud honestly thought she discov- 
ered some new beauty and nobility of mind or char- 
acter, at every visit. She could hardly realize that 
this grand, princely man could stoop from the high 
pedestal to which her admiration had raised him, to 
mate with such asshe. Her great passion made her 
strangely humble! She felt herself to be a weak, 
foolish girl, while he was the greatest and most noble 
of men? 

The subject of the engagement was discussed more 
than once in the family conclave, fur, though reserved 
and reticent towards outsiders, there was a charming 
frankness and candor among the members of this 
happy household. Magdalen was rarely present at 
such discussions, and then only when she had inter- 
rupted one of them by coming in unexpectedly, for 
they were never iin ber pr , which 
at such times always threw a restraint over the con- 
versation. Nevertheless, she knew enough of the 
progress of affairs to feel convinced that the engage- 
ment was fully consummated, and that it was entire- 
ly agreeable to all parties concerned. 

When Mr. Devonshire called uf an evening, Mag- 
dalen managed to see as much of his society as was 








to no avail. 


with asigh of relief and rapture. 


own heart, in her unavailing rage and despair. 


provokingly cool. 


how securely they are kept beyond your reach.” 


glowed with the white heat of smothered passion. 


aud set me right!” 


tierce heat that consumed her. 
smiled at the covert thrust. 


station by the piano: 


found to quarrel about now?”’ 


have finally settled it to Miss Dean’s satisfaction.” 


of the step, she resolved to visit him at his office. 


descend to the drawing-room. 


highway. 


Car, where he had been Iccated nearly a year. 


self quite a reputation. 





possible. She exerted herself as she hed & hever done 
before, brought to bear all the dazzling array of her | to himeelf. 
bewildering charms, even tried the effect of covert | 
sneers against Maud and Leonard Harding, but all 
Earl was utterly unmoved. He would 
laugh at her insinuations, treating them as some | 
idle jest, and turn from her intoxicating beauty to" 
contemplate the blushing loveliness of Maud Ingestre 


Mrs. Ingestre and Maud knew nothing of this, or 
if they had suspected anything at first, their fears 
were now entirely allayed, and they believed that 
Magdalen took only a sisterly interest in Earl’s wel- | nig can tell, no how!” 
fare. But not so with Miss Barbara Déan. She had 
passed through quite an experience in her eventful | ter before him. 
life, had had her eyes thoroughly opened, and could 
see things more nearly in their true light, and so | angrily, ‘“ but invite her in!” 
fully realized the game that Magdalen was playing. 

‘Miss Magdalen, let me warn you that you are not | grinning from ear to ear. 
wise,” she said, one evening, when Miss Duprez had 
manifested more evidently than usual her desire to 
monopolize the attentions of Mr. Devonshire. ‘“ In- 
deed, you display anything but wisdom,” her tone 
“You ought not to waste your 
strength in a futile struggle after the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, when you cannot help but see | a grin, carefully dusting it, in the first place with 


Aunt Barbara smilej again, while Mr. Devonshire, 
who stood nearest to them, of the three grouped 
about the piano, looked suddenly at Magdalen, with 
a curious light in his eyes. She saw it, and wonder- 
ed, with considerable secret uneasiness, if he could | but these letters to busy myself with, just now. I 
possibly have overheard what they had been saying. | hope you will speak freely.” 

Thus the days sped on, and Tuesday finally came 
around. Lusette had discovered by some means, 
that Mr. Harding was expected to return on the 
twelve o’clock train, and she reported as much to | quering his useless love for Maud?” Magdalen asked 
Magdalen. The latter felt that she must see him | herself, with a sudden fear. She resolved to test the 
immediately, and make him acquainted with the | matter. 
progress of affairs since his departure. Her extreme 
restlessness would not admit of delay, or the assign- | said, slowly. 
ment of some secure place for meeting. Therefure, 
though not without many doubts as to the prudence | quick eyes caught it. 


It was near two o’clock in the afternoon—the usual 
dinner-hour at Thornycroft Grange, but Magdalen 
excused herself, under the plea of indisposition, and | ty.” He spoke eagerly now. 
waited quietly in her room until after the bell had | that I was called away betore it was through; I left 
sounded, and she had heard Mrs. Ingestre and Maud | for New York early the next morning. 1 have seen 
Then she hastily | nobody but Jake and my housekeeper, since return- 
wrapped a cloak about her, mufiling a thick veil over | ing hone. 
her face, and stole carefully down stairs, and out at | have you come to tell me?” 
a side door, speeding along a by-path that led 
through the fields from Thornycroft Grange to the | burning her face like coals. She drew slightly away 
village, thinking she would be less likely to be met | from him. 
and recognized there, than in the more frequented 


She found Mr. Harding in and alone, when she | wife,” she returned, with relentless calmness. 
reached his office, which was situated just at the | matters had progressed further than I was then 
edge of the village. We have said little about this | aware. She is now betrothed to Earl Devonshire!” 
man or his business, heretofore, but now we will be 
more explicit. His was a singular character, and one | flaming into his face. 
which very few people fully understood—perhaps no | grinding bis teeth impotently, but only for a mo- 
one among his acquaintances at Linden-Car. They | ment. 
only knew that he was handsome, polished and witty, | and unmoved once more, so far as outward expres- 
and exceedingly agreeable wherever he chose to | sion went. 
make himself so. But this was not often, and he 
could be the most imperious and domineering of men, | but this news is no sweeter to me than to yourself. 
on occasion. Theretore he was rather feared and | I have a consvlation there;”’ and he laughed sarcas- 
dreaded than loved among the good people of Linden- | tically. ‘I don’t know that I need to be surprised 


Most men have their seliiaes Leonard Harding | my dear Miss Duprez. 
had his—chemistry. Of this science, he was an in- | mentor, do not. 
defatigable student, though what if any good came | collected men, and getting into a passion? You see 
from his constant trials of experiments with his | I am calm, collected, a perfect master of my own 
chemicals, no one but himself really knew. His office emotions. 
looked more like a laboratory than anything else, | Sooner than see Maud the bride of Earl Devonshire, 
and even contained a small furnace and an alembic, 
besides much valuable and costly apparatus, He was | both, and dry my own veins to swell the crimson 
certainly more than an amateur in the science of | flood.’’ 

which he appeared to be so fond, though whether he 


_ had ever turned it to practical utility was best known 


| He was seated at the table, looking over a pile of 
letters that had accumulated in his absence, when 
, Magdalen Duprez knocked at the office-door. It was 
opened by black Jake, a negro boy kept to run er- 
rands and take care of the rooms—opened just far 
, enough to show his woolly pate, thrust for a single 


His whole soul instant into the crevice thus made, and then suffered 
seemed bound up in this pure, sweet girl, and at such | to slam back into her face. 
times the infatuated woman could bave torn out her 


‘Good lor’, Massa Hardun, ef it aint a woman!” 
he exclaimed, turning to the surgeon, and rolling up 
his eyes. ‘ Dis am de second one what has come 
pokin’ round dese ere premises within de week! 
What on yearth brings dem here am more dan dis 


His master looked up frowningly from the open let- 
** Don’t stand there, you blockhead,” he exclaimed, 
Jake now fiung the door wide open, and stood there 


‘*Masea Hardun says you please to walk right in, 
missus,” he said, with the most obsequious of bows. 
“Nebber you mind dat nasty litter, nor all dem are 
chemicums, but come right along. You’s welcome, 
parfectly welcome, you is!” 

He placed a chair for her, with another bow and 


his pocket-handkerchiet. Mr. Harding cast a single 


They were standing near the open window, while | scrutinizing glance at his visitor, and then said, 
Mrs. Ingestre, Earl and Maud were grouped about | hastily: 
the piano at the other end of the apartment. Mag- 
dalen suddenly turned her back upon them, leaning 
furward as if to look from the window, but her face | been left so long. See that you do it well, too!” 


‘There, you may go now, Jake. My chambers 
will certainly need dusting and airing, atter having 


Jake bowed, with another broad grin, and bobbed 


** Thank you, Miss Dean, for the very friendly in- | out at the baek entrance, muttering as he went. He 
terest which you seem to take in my welfare,” she | had scarcely disappeared, when Mr. Harding arose 
returned, rather fiercely. ‘* I shall be likely do bet- | suddenly and crossed over to his visitor’s side, hasti- 
ter in future, since I have an Hecuba to rail at me, | ly taking her hand. 


“To what am I indebted for this visit, Miss Du- 


She had unconsciously raised her voice,,in the | prez?” he asked. 
Aunt Barbara only 


She was about to reply, | veil with an attempt atasmile. “I had hoped my 
when Mrs. Ingestre called out pleasantly, from her | disguise would have proven more effectual.” 


“Then you know me?” and she flung back her 


“The attempt was quite thrown away, if it was 


** My dear Magdalen, what have you and Barbara | made for my benefit. I am not easily deceived.” 


‘“‘Nor did I wish to deceive you. I only assumed 


‘*Not much, Mrs. Ingestre—only a question in my- | it because 1 did not know whom [ might encounter 
thology,” Magdalen returned, sweetly. “I think I} here. I felt I must come to you at once. I knew 


you were expected home in the twelve o’clock train.” 
He looked at her a little curiously. 
“* What have you got to say?” he asked. 
‘* Have you the leisure to hear?” 
“Yes. I took an early dinner, and bave nothing 


His tone was calm, slightly cool. He seemed very 
different from what he had been that night at 
Thbornycroft Grange. ‘Could it be that he was con- 


**T am not sure that you will care to listen,” she 
** IT came to tell you of Maud Ingestre.” 
A sudden spasm swept over his face. The woman’s 
‘¢ What of her?” he asked, rather hoarsely. 
“Have you not heard?” 

“‘T have heard nothing since the night of the par- 
*“You will remember 


Speak out! What has happened? What 
He clutched at her sleeve nervously, his keen eyes 


“JY told you, that night at Thornycroft Grange, 
that I might help you to,.win Maud [ngestre for your 
* But 


He started forward with an oath, a sudden passion 
For a moment he stood there, 


Then he sunk into the nearest chair, calm 


** I suppose you have told me the truth, Magdalen, 


in the least, moreover, as it is just what I have been 


He was a surgeon by profession, but moved in the | expecting.” 
first circles of the village, being known to have come 
of a good family. He appeared to be a man of means, | one hand supporting his handsomecihead. Somehow 
and made his profession merely nominal, though | the sight of his calmness maddened her. 
always ready to attend to whatever cases came under expected to see him rage and tear, and vent curses 
his care. He was one of those clever fellows who can | on the man who had supplanted him. 
turn their hand to anything, and was often called 
in, in the place of one of the practising physicians, in | way?” 
cases of sudden illness which did not prontise to be- | quietly by, and see the hope of your life frustrated?” 
come too serious. In this way he had won for him- 


Magdalen eyed him silently, as he sat there with 
She had 
* Are you going to suffer things to go on in this 
she asked, rather fiercely. ‘‘ Will you sit 
He looked quietly into her heated face, and smiled. 
“Tam only following your advice of the other night, 
I remember it, if you, my 
What was it you said about calm, 


But let me whisper one word in your ear. 


I wouki wade through the heart’s blood of them 





He smiled again, but a light had crept into his 





eyes from s whieh abe » shrunk back appalled. For the 
first time, she realized how terribly in earncet he was, 
how much he would sacrifice or dare to accomplish 
his fell purpose. From that moment she had no 
further fears for him. 
** Something must be done, but I know not what,” 
she said, aftera pause. “If matters ran on in this 
way much longer, I shall surely go mad. But I 
have been racking my brain in vain for any method 
that is likely to bring about a change. Asa last 
resort, I have come to you.” 
He was silent for some moments, buried in deep 
thought. Finally he looked up at her. 
** You are very beautiful, Magdalen Duprez,” he 
said, slowly. “I do not say it to flatter you, but 
merely mention it as a fact. You ought to be able to 
turn tbat beauty to account. It is strange you have 
never succeeded in making an impression upon Earl 
Devonshire. Iam sure he is impressible cnovgb.” 
She faced him suddenly, her black eyes glowing 
with a dangerous fire. 
“You are treading on forbidden ground, Mr. 
Harding,” she said, excitedly. “‘1 have done with 
you as I have never done with mortal before, put off 
my mask in your presence, and suffered you to read 
me aslreaily am. Itis because we need each other, 
and disguise is worse than folly, between us. But 
there is one subject with which you must never med- 
dle—Mr. Devonshire’s relation with myself!’’ 
“Suffer me to ask you a few questions, and then I 
will hold my peace. It is better that I should know 
more of you than I do, if I am to help you, as well as 
myself, Shall I goon?” 
“Ask what you please, and I will use my own 
discretion about answering.” 
“‘ How long bave you known Ear] Devonshire?” 
‘‘For nearly three years. I made his acquaintance 
in New York. In fact, [I suppose I might as well 
confess the whole truth,” a rankling bitterness in 
her tone. ‘ He picked me up out of the street where 
I was wandering, destitute, and nearly starved—it 
does not matter what brought me to that condition. 
He cared for me with the tenderness of a brother, 
and found me work, so that I was able to support 
myself, in part. A little more than a year since, he 
brought me here to Thornycroft Grange, and placed 
me with Mrs. Ingestre, whose acquaintance he bad 
formed at Newport, the summer previous. My 
health seemed failing, at the time, and I needed 
country air and quiet. It ended as youknow. He 
paid my board at first, but finally Mrs. Ingestre took 
me in as a member of her own family, and refused to 
receive further remuneration. Earl had enlisted her 
sympathies for my deserted and orphan condition, 
and his recommendation was entirely sufficient. Now 
you know the whole story.” 
** And I hope eventually to take advantage of that 
knowledge,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I am glad you 
have confided so much of your history to me, though 
I had suspected something of this kind before. It 
seems very strange, though. In a single year you 
have worked your way into the most select circles of 
Linden-Car society, and have become quite a reign- 
ing favorite, despite your obscure origin.” 
“Mrs. Ingestre’s patronage was the open sesame. 
Very many take me for the adopted daughter of the 
house, and of course I am careful that these shall 
continue to think so. No one outside the family 
knows my true history, and most people conclude I 
am a distant relative of Mr. Devonshire, since he 
first brought me here.” 
The surgeon smiled. 
“Tt is better that they should,” he said. ‘ It may 
help us in our plans. Now I must have time for re- 
flection. In aday or two I will see you again, and 
acquaint you with the result of my cogitations. We 
must venture on some bold stroke, if we hope to suc- 
ceed. Just now I do not see that we can do any- 
thing.” 
Magdalen arose, and drew her cloak about her with 
an impatient jerk. She could not endure this delay 
with her blood at such a fever heat. She was about 
to rejoin something rather sharply, when the passage 
door suddenly opened, and Jake made his appear- 
ance, bearing a letter in his hand. She had just time 
to drop her veil before he was sufficiently advanced 
to catch sight of her face. 
‘*T begs ten tousan’ pardons, sartain sure, Massa 
Hardun!” he exclaimed, coming forward. “ Dis 
here bundle doo arrived fur you yesterday, but I 
leaves it in my leetle den up de stairs, and nebber 
tinks on it agin till dis very minute, and dat am de 
fac’ ob de case, sartain sure!’’ 
Mr. Harding frowned slightly, but extended his 
hand for the letter, saying, rather impatiently : 
‘Remember to keep my letters together another 
time, Jake. You may go!” 
The negro disappeared. The surgeon turned the 
envelop about, so that bis eyes f-ll upon the super- 
scription, Magdalen watching him closely. Suddenly 
he started to his feet with a gaspingcry. A gray 
pallor settled slowly over his face, leaving it like the 
face of the dead. Even his lips grew white. Mag- 
dalen went towards him with an exclamation of 
alarm. 
** What is the matter? Are you ill, Mr. Harding?” 
she asked. 
He quickly rallied, under her keen scrutiny. Ina 
moment or two he was more composed. 
“It is nothing, do not mind me,” he said, with the 
ghost of asmile. ‘lam used to it—this terrible pain 
in my side! It is soon over.” 
He put up his hand. Magdalen said nothing, but 
she was not so easily deceived. She knew that it was 
not physicai pain that had distressed him so—it was 





the sight of that letter! Standing near him, she 
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tried to get a glimpse at it, but he crushed it rather 
rudely in his hand. She had only time to see that 
it was directed in a lady’s hand-writing. 

“You will have to excuse me this morning, Miss 
Duprez,” speaking with apparent effort. ‘I will see 
you again very soon. Then I hope we shall be able 
to arrange matters more to our satisfaction.” 

He bowed her out, courteously bidding her good- 
morning, and then carefully closed and locked the 
door behind her, as also the one leading through the 
back passage to the rooms where he lodged. 

Half an hour later, he was bending over a furnace, 
stirring a few chemicals which were simmering in 
the alembic, a glass mask upon his face. His fea- 
tures needed to be covered, fur the expression upon 
them was villanous and wicked in theextreme. He 
might almost have sat for the head of one of the 
Gorgons! 





CHAPIER V. 
THE STRANGE LADY. 


LINDEN-CAR was a small and very quiet village, 
having few visitors with the exception of those who 
came to spend a brief season with one of the many 
wealthy families in the neighborhood. As a natural 
consequence, the two inns of which it boasted, never 
being overburdened with guests, were not the best of 
their kind, but simply good, comtortable, wholesome 
houses, where one was sure of a hearty welcome, a 
clean bed, and the best that the larder affurded. 

The Washington House was by far the most pre- 
tentious of the two. This wasa large, square, wood- 
en building, weather-beaten and stained by time, 
where the clapboards were always loose, and the 
shutters constantly slamming. A great, lumbering 
sign- , on which was daubed a rude caricature 
intended for Washington’s portrait, creaked dismal- 
ly from the bough of an elm that grew in front, and 
furnished to the passer-by an evidence that entertain- 
ment was to be had there for both man and beast. 
Externally, the building was certainly lonesome 
and dreary-looking enough, but once inside the 
walls, and, presto! you found pleasant halls, clean, 
spacious rooms, a neatly-laid table, and, best of all, 
a cordial, motherly soul in Dame Alden, the good 
Boniface’s wife, who would be sure to make you feel 
easy and at home before you had been five minutes 
under her hospitable roof! Indeed, it was she, main- 
ly, who kept up the fallen fortunes of the house, as her 
husband was an easy, thriftless soul, who would have 
let everything gone to wreck and ruin but for her 
ceaseless effurts to keep both their heads ‘ above 
the water.” 

But, to resume the thread of our story, we must go 
back to the afternoon of the Saturday preceding that 
Tuerday on which Magdalen had paid her visit to 
Mr. Harding at bis office. It had been a busy day 
with Dame Alden—indeed, Saturdays were always 
busy. The chambers had to be dusted and swept, 
whether any one lodged in them or not, and the halls 
must be cleaned, for ‘that shiftless Joshua” .was 
never the neatest or most careful of men, and sadly 
tried the poor dame’s patience, now and then, with 
the amount of dirt and litter which he left behind 
him. 

**It seems that we must all have our crosses to 
bear in this wilderness 0’ wve,” she was wont to say 
to Mrs. Deacon Jones, her particular crony, who 
lived just over the way. “I reckon that shiftless 
Joshua was meant to be my cross! There’s no get- 
tin’ along with him. He only cumbers the airth, if 
I, his wife, who ought to love and honor him, do say 
it! He jest trots about, makin’ me work, and doin’ 
nothing bimself. He’s kind and good-natured enough, 
so far as that goes, but O, soshittless! You’ve no 
idea what I have to endure, no idea, Mrs. Jones.” 

And her trials had been fully as great as usual on 
this particular Saturday of which we write. But 
they were nearly over, for the house was swept and 
garnished from top to bottom, and Joshua had come 
shuffling in from the stables, and taken his usual seat 
in one corner of the front porch, to enjoy a quiet 
smoke there, with no further fear of being routed by 
duster or broom, when the five-o’clock Harrisville 
coach came dashing up before the door, and left its 
single passenger, a lady, upon the steps of the hotel. 

Nearly all the strangers who found their way to 
this quiet village were gentlemen, and it was an ex- 
ceeding rare occurrence for a lady to be soliciting the 
hospitality of the Washington House. Dame Alden 
was just tucking fresh sprigs of asparagus behind the 
narrow mirror in the front room, but she dropped 
everything where she was, with an exclamation of 
surprise, at the sight of her unexpected guest, and 
hastened out to meet her. 

**Good-mornin’, madam! Will you walk in?” she 
asked, with a courtesy, as she appeared in the low 
doorway. 

The figure on the steps turned suddenly, and took 
a step or two forward, throwing back her veil as she 
did so, ti us revealing a pale and rather sad, but very 
sweet face. The eyes were clear and expressive, the 
mouth tender and mobile, the features regular. She 
must once have been very beautiful, but now, though 
apparently not over twenty-five years of age, looked 
strangely wan, faded and old, as if she had seen 
much trouble. She was clad in mourning, and Dame 
Alden, from this tact, and her sorrowful face, at once 
took her to be a widow; therefore her motherly 
heart softened towards ber immediately, 

* Thank you,” the lady said, in a sweet voive, 
lcoking up with a wan smile, in answer to the good 
dame’s invitation to come in. “I wish to find some 
good, quiet hotel where I can remain undisturbed for 
a few days, perhaps longer.” 





“Come in, madam, come in,” repeated Dame Al- 
den, with much cordiality. ‘‘ You wont find a better | 
place than this ’ere, in all Linden-Car, if I do say it! 
And as for bein’ quiet, there aint so much as a mouse 
stirrin’ about the old shell, except me and my shift- 
less Joshua, who sits smokin’ his dirty pipe yonder, 
Susan my maid, and the stable-boy. Why, you 
wont know there’s a living soul about the place but 
yourself!” 

The lady smiled. 

“I think your house will suit me,” she said, quiet- 
ly. “ Will you please show me a room—a front room 
ou the second floor, if you have it to spare?” 

‘‘ Lawks, madam, you can take your choice out of 
all the rooms in the house, if I has to give upmyown 
to accommodate you.” 

“J shall be satisfied with any comfortable room, 
provided that it overlooks the street. ‘This small 
trunk is all the luggage that I have. You will please 
have it brought up, as soon as I have settled on my 
quarters.” 

Dame Alden led the way through the tidy hall, and 
up one flight of stairs, throwing open the door of her 
best guest-chamber, with a look of pardonable pride 
and complacency upon her face. 

“Do you think you could be satisfied with this ’ere, 
madam?” she asked, with a look that said plainly, 
“ you don’t know what’s what, if you are not!” 

1t was a spacious chamber, separated from the hall 
by a narrow ante-room. It looked really elegant, 
from the scrupulous neatness that pervaded every- 
thing. The floor was covered by cool matting, the 
windows draped with muslin, and the bed, which 
stood in one corner at the right of the door, seemed 
like a great bank of snow, so white and clean did it 
appear. 

“ Perfectly,” exclaimed the lady, a glow of pleasure 
breaking over her face. “It is the pleasantest and 
most home-like place I have seen for a long time. 
And,” stepping forward, “the view from the win- 
dow is just what I desire, also.” 

“Tam glad you like it, very glad, Mrs.—” 

The landlady paused, with a significant look. A 
slight flush crept into her guest’s face, but was gone 
in an instant. 

‘*My name is Grant, Mrs. Grant,” she said, quietly. 

“Dotell! Why, there are Grants livin’ on the hill 
yonder, just beyond Thornycroft Grange—Charles 
Grant, and his brother Gideon. Are they any rela- 
tion of yourn, if I may make bold to ask?” 

“Not the slightest. I have no relatives by my 
nawe in this county, that I am aware.” 

“Do tell! Then you are an utter stranger to the 
folks here at Linden-Car? I didn’t know but what 
you had come expectin’ to meet some old friends 
here.” 

“This is my first visit to your village,” was the 
brief reply. 

“‘Lawks! Then you don’t know anybody? Well, 
they are folks as is easy to git acquainted with, for 
the most part, supposin’ you should stay here long. 
Now there’s Mrs. Deacon Jones, jest over the way! 
She has got to runnin’ in here just as if it were her 
own house. You’ll know her before you’ve been 
here two days.” 

Mrs. Grant laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and 
seated herself by the window, looking out rather 
wearily. Her face seemed paler and sadder than 
ever, in the full light that fell upon it. 

“ What house is that yonder, that large gray house 
upon the hill?” she asked, turning suddenly. 





“ That ere is Thornycroft Grange, one of the hand- 
somest places in the whole town. There has been a 
mint of money spent on it to make it look pretty and | 
nice. But then Mrs. Ingestre is as rich as a queen, | 
and she can affurd it. Why, she gives away, every | 
month of her life, more than all J shua and I are 
worth, I do believe! But, lawful sakes! you look 
tuckered e’ena’most to death, and must want your 
tea, and I’m standin’ here gossipin’! I'll have it 
sent up directly, Mrs. Grant, or it may be, if Susan is 
busy, 1’ll bring it myself!” 

** Do, I shall be glad to have you,” returned Mrs. 
Grant, who seemed to encourage her hostess’s pre- 
dilection for gossiping. ‘I expect to be lonely at 
first, and you wi!l be company for me.” 

Dame Alden hurried below, with a gratified smile 
breaking over her matronly face. 

“The most civil-spoken lady I’ve met with this 
many a day,” she said to Susan, while toasting some 
bread for tea. ‘ Not a bit proud or atuck-up, though | 
1 know she’s a regular born lay, jest like Mrs. In- 
gestre and Miss Maud. But then, she is 89 poor and | 
peaked, and so sad lookin’! We must do all we can, 
Susan, to cheer her up.” 

When she carried up the tea and bread, Mrs. 
Grant was still sitting by the window, just as she 
had left her, so she wheeled a stand up beside her, 
and placed the tray upon it. 

** There, my dear lady, it will be a heap pleasanter ' 
sitting here tosip your tea. You can watch the sun- | 
light, if you choose, as it dies from then hills up 
yonder, and stays to take a last peep at Thornycrott ' 
Grange. It’s a nice place,, Linden-Car is, and I’m 
sure you'll learn to like it.” 

“T presume I may. It does seem very pleasant, 
and there must be some delightful scenery in the | 
neighborhood.” 

Dame Alden gossiped on, garrulously enough, and 
Mrs. Grant seemed inclined to extract from her all 
the information she could, relatively to the village, 
and its inhabitants. Finally she pushed her chair 
back from the stand, having finished her tea, and 
again gave her undivided attention to the prospect 











without. 
“Who is building that new ‘house at the right of 


Thornycroft Grange, on the eminence in the dis- 
tance?” she finally asked. ‘It looks now as if it 
might be intended for a very elegant residence.” 

“O yes,madam. It will be ahead of the Grange 
itself, folks say, though I haven’t found time to go 
up and see it, as yet. It’s a stranger that’s buildin’ 
that—a friend of the Ingestres. He has not been 
here long. Perhaps you may have heard of him, 
Earl Devonshire?” 

Mrs. Grant had sat there listening quietly enough, 
but at the mention of that name she started sud- 
denly to her feet with the shrill cry, “ Jast Heaven! 
Is it possible!” Her wan face grew whiter aud wan- 
er, until it looked like a corpse, her lids drooped, the 
light died slowly from her eyes, and with alow moan, 
she tottered, and fell furward into Dame Alden’s 
arms, insensible. 


BOX NUMBER TWENTY. 


To begin in the style of the older stories found in 
the Ramblers, and Connoisseurs, and Spectators, and 
such improving works; “‘ Born to affluence, Cynthia 
was courted by the smiles and flatteries of many 
admirers.” When I say Cynthia, a sort of figure is 
used to hide the name of the charming Isabelle 
Mantower; when I say affluence, I mean twenty 
thousand pounds in her own right, “with power of 
appointment, sir,” as the family solicitor remarked ; 
and when I say numerous admirers, I should rather 
narrow the number down to one single worshipper, 
who, after a long probation, many trials, and count- 
less little assiduities, was at last told he might no 
longer ‘‘ languish in despair,” once more to use the 
old Rambler and Spectator language just alluded to. 
“ None but the brave deserve the fair,” was the en- 
couraging remark of another old writer. I was the 
brave, preferred, let me add, before a marching cap- 
tain and an Irish clergyman, with the most trans- 
parently mercenary views. Many an interview I 
had. Many acard of mine lay on the hall table, and 
the name on those cards was 

MR. EDGAR BAKER. 


My Isabelle had no charms to speak of. “ Nice” is 
the handsomest word which I can conscientiously 
indulge in. Her features were a little irregular, her 
face long; but then it was allin her own right; she 
could do what she liked,” ‘* make ducks and drakes 
of it,” as I overheard the low-minded captain say to 
a confederate. She wanted color; she was rather 
thin and tall (the mercenary clergyman used the un- 
gentlemanly word “ scraggy” in the moment of his 
disappointment). But I knew, front information I 
could depend on, that it was rising every day, and 
was every sixpence of it in snug bank stock, which, 
if realized, would, to use the captain’s phrase, “ bring 
down the dibs, sir.” The worst was, there wasa 
drawback. (The governor and company were most 
liberal, and deducted only the usual thing.) Let me 
again quote the captain: “She was so devilish 
suspicious;” and the mercenary clergyman: ‘‘She 
was as touchy as a cat, sir.” Both gentlemen said, 
separately, on a later occasion, “If I had not my 
own time with her!” 

It was on Saturday night, and we had fixed, Mrs. 
Mantower the mother, Isabelle, and her Edgar, to go 
to the theatre, and “make a party.” I had taken 
the places; “* Box Number Twenty,” as my voucher 
told me. It would be unhandsome to dwell on the 
larger meaning that might be given to the expression 
“taken the places;” I will simply say, I had taken 
the places. I will more simply say still, or I will 
still more simply say, that in any plans for popular 








‘amusement, I always took the places, as it was 


called, in that large sense. There was a great attrac- 
tion for that night—a new play. It was called “The 
Iron Way!” and was one of those wonderfal realiza- 
tions of everyday existence which are so tangible 
and so minute, taken as an exact picture of the daily 
life about us, that for the moment we are not within 
the walls of the theatre, but are actually pursuing 
our ordinary round. I had heard marvels of the 
“bits of realism” in this vivid work, and as Dum- 
bleton was to play Jobn Bowers, the radical but 
virtuous engine-driver, I made it a point that Mrs. 
Mantower, Isabelle and her Edgar should go together. 
I was really excited about the matter. 

On the Saturday night, I arrived not so comfortable 


, altogether as I might have been had I ordered din- 


ner, say, halfan hour before. As it was, I passed 


from a hurried chop to a more hurried dress-coat and 


et ceteras; and from this again to a yet more hurried 
Hansom. Who was responsible for this improper 
haste? Part, I will confess, may be laid to the ac- 
count of my own fears; for I should not have liked to 
have kept my Isabelle waiting. And this “not have 
liked” may be accepted in a large and even hand- 
some sense; and, besides, I was busy looking for a 
little trinket to clasp about the swelling neck (large 


, Sense) of my Isabelle. Such little homage neglected 


often led to her expressing her disappointment in a 
very marked way. (Large sense as before.) I think 
I had shown sense and &-propos-ness, or appropri- 
ateness rather. For it was a section of that great 
cable w hich has been so recently laid, and which has 
bound the hearts of two great nations to throb to- 
gether in concert and be cemented in a bond of union. 
The section of the cable was very neatly mounted, 
though the cable part rather suggested the heel of a 
lady’s boot, where the nails are in a semi-circle. 

As I went along in the Hansom, I thought of a 
peat turn with which I might present the section of 
my cable. It might lure her mind in the direction 
of the shares. ‘Let this,” I decided to say, ‘bean 
emblem of the line that is laid from your heart to 





mine. Let this tiny ornament be a symbol, etc.” I 
had the idea—that was enough. I could easily sap- 
ply myself with a happily turned phrase. 

It was a little late. Iran up stairs, and rushed in 
with alacrity. They were both in the room. 

“ Here,” said I, “is a little section of the cable 
which I have brought you. Let this tiny orna- 
ment—” Before I could get any further, I saw that 
something was wrong. Instinctively I withdrew my 
section, and looked from one to the other. 

‘* For shame of yourself!’ said Mrs. Mantower. “I 
am astonished at you!” 

“Don’t speak to him, mamma,” said the lovely 
Isabelle. ‘* What does he care?” 

“About what?” I asked, simply. 

“ Just listen to him,” said Isabelle, now sobbing; 
‘any one in his position to ask that.” 

“What nonsense,” I said, a little incautiously. 
“This is some of the old story.” 

“Old story!” she repeated, hysterically. “Ah, 
that’s it! Take Lim away, mamma. Let him go to 
his creature.” 

* Go to my creature!” I repeated, amazed. “ This 
is folly. Why, look here! Look at what I have been 
occupyipg the whole day to get for you! A section 
of the cabie, which I had hoped would make two 
nations—or hearts I should say—throb.” 

As I approached her with the little trinket, she 
gave a scream and sank down on the sofa. I was be- 
wildered. Her mother, a good woman, beckoned me 
softly out of the room. At the bottom of the stairs, 
she said: 

‘Why did you doit? I know you meant nothing, 
but she saw you with a girl—a woman—a female—a 
lady, to-day at a shop door.” 

I recollected it all. I had met my little cousin 
Kitty, and was glad to see her. A pretty little crea- 
ture, with whom, I ween, very few could be 
compared. 

“Will it be credited?” said I, indignantly, “the 
business I was on with little Kitty? ‘Look at this,” 
pulling out the trinket, “ a section of the cable which 
was to adorn her neck.” And I motioned upwards, 

She was a worthy woman, and I suppose took me 
to mean that little Kitty had helped me to choose the 
section of the cable. 

“Good creature!’’ she said. ‘Well, I tell you, 
leave it to me.” (She absently took up the cable.) 
‘You go on to the theatre, or anywhere you like. 
Come back in a couple of hours, and all will be right.” 

The overture must have been playing at that 
moment. I accepted with alacrity, and hurried 
away. ’ 

‘** Between ourselves,” I said aloud, in the cab, ‘I 
shall enjoy ‘The Iron Way’ twice as much. 1 
mean,” I adijed, nervously, as though some one 
might have overheard me, ‘I shall have more room 
in the box. Morally speaking, what could make up 
for the loss of her, who, with all her failings, had the 
largest share of my heart? “Shares,” I repeated, 
musingly, making it plural; ‘“‘ perhaps the largest of 
any one.” 

There was an enormous crowd at the theatre. How 
lucky I had taken places (in the large sense). The 
play had begun. As I entered, there was a storm of 
applause, for one of the grand “set scenes ” had just 
opened—a factory interior, four floors seen all at 
once. There were real power-looms all at work, real 
yarns, real spiudles, real steam, real factory boys and 
girls, overseers, and the real din and whirl, accompa- 
nied by fluttering music in the orchestra; and above, 
in front, were the machines that travelled forwards 
and backwards with the usual jerk and stoppage. 
The girls picked up the broken threads. I never 
heard such applause as arose at this wonderful bit of 
realism, and it shows to what perfection the stage is 
coming. In time it may lead to a curious inversion, 
and we may have to look for real practical life on the 
boards of the stage, while theatricals will be confined 
to our own false and tinsel-like round of existence. 
A bell rang for dinner, the mill stopped in a second, 
the machine ceased to travel, the hands—I suppose 
at least three hundred supernumeraries —poured out 
down the real stairs (here there were real fire-cocks), 
and Rose, the virtuous engine-driver’s daughter, 
was left behind. She is not in a hurry to get to din- 
ner; she has properly no regular home to go to; for 
her father’s home is or his tender. But the overseer 
is kind to her, delicate, considerate, and, at this mo- 
ment, is speaking to her. This was really getting 
interesting; and if I have any experience in human 
countenances, I should say that overseer—yes, there 
was something gentle and seducing in his manner. 
Rose, orphan, be on your guard! He is saving he 
could get her made nursery governess in his mother’s 

family; and I declare she wavers. No; she will 
consider. 

I drew back to breathe a little freely, when I heard 
a rustle and a voice behind me, saying, in a sort of 
suppressed whisper, ‘“ Will they never come?” 

I was really confounded; for close behind me, 
with her chair almost tcaching mine, I saw a pair of 
the darkest, largest, deepest, most piercing black 
eyes, set in two deep, shaded caverns. A lay con- 
fronted me—of Spanish extraction, I should say—for 
she wasallin black silk and black lace, which, of 
course, are conclusive Were those wonderful eyes 
fixed with a deep, intense stare upon me? No, they 
paid me no such compliment; their glance flew past 
me, a8 an express does by some contemptible little 
signal station. I was a little nettled, of course, at 
the intrusion. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “but I think there 
must be some mistake.” 

She started. ‘ Mistake!” she said. ‘There could 
be none. It is impossible. My information could 
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He spoke to me, though, and put a letter into my 
hand. 

“Box Number Twenty?” he said. 

* Quite right,” I said. 

From Mrs. Mantower. It ran: 

“DEAR EpGAR:—All is well again. The little | 
cable did wonders Warling Isabelle always listens to 
reason, and, I think, admits she was hasty. Look out 
for a little surprise. Mum. 

* HENRIETTA MANTOWER.” 

Here was « situation! What was to becomeot me? 

* Look at them again,” she said, ‘‘ whispering—ex- | 
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not deceive me. They were to be here.” And the 
eyes never turned from the fixed point opposite. I 
was still more nettled. 

“JT don’t know whether they were to be here or 
not,” I said; ‘but I merely state that this is a pri- 
vate box, pail for—I mean, taken by me, and—” 

*“ Number Twenty?” she asked. . 

“The very number,” I said. 

“Exactly opposite Number Forty—quite right,” 
she said. ‘‘All has fallen out exactly as 1 directed. 
O,” she added, impatiently, “‘ will they never come? 
Am I to be fviled again?” 

“ This is my box, madam,” I repeated, louder. 

“Ab! you fatigue me. Go—leave me. Do you 
want more? There, then!” And she held out money. 

This outrage was too much. Her eyes were still 
turned to the fixed point, and she did not care, I 
suppose, to distinguish me from the person who had 
shown her to my box. Yes, my box. That moved me. 

1 should be sorry,” I said, rising, “ to—” 

On asudden, she caught myarm. ‘ There, there, 
at last! Now I can trust my eyes. Sit down—don’t 
stir—not a motion—not a sound.” And she caught 
my arm with a grip and clutch that made me wince. 
“You are witness,” she said, passionately, “ you 
who are belonging to this place. Mind, I shall call 
on you. Take care you are in your office. Look at 
the pair. Look at them well, so that you shall know 
them again. There he is, with his hooked nose, and 
bis perfidious smile; and she, the weak, insipid, sick- 
ly, colorless creature! Don’t you wonder at his 
taste?” 

1 was really growing curious, and did at last look 
across; and certainly, in the box exactly opposite, 
which had been empty up to that moment, were sit- 
ting a lady and gentleman, whom she had very hap- 
pily and photographically hit off. A very hooked 
nose, and a smile that really amounted to a leer. 
And a very fair blonde, a young woman, with quite 
the insipid expression she had described. 

“ You see them,” she said--“ the pair?” 

“Tdo,and I must say Ido wonder at his taste, 
whoever he be—that is, if his taste lie in being where 
he is instead of being where I am.” 

“Exactly,” she said, eag erly, and with a kindly 
sort of manner. ‘‘ Ah, you know human nature—” 

* A little,” I was beginning, modestly. 

“You see all the types—old and young, the gay, 
the dissipated, and the virtuous—all come to you on 
the one errand. Sir, I am that man’s wife—his in- 
jured, abused, deserted wife! He has left me—”’ 

* For the colpriess creature?” 

“ Yes, for her. Can you conceive such a depraved, 
corrupted taste? He thinks I am in Paris, but I am 
not.” 

I gave a motion of assent, for I could not dispute 
that. 

“No, I am not,” she repeated. ‘I have tracked 
him. I have overtaken him—run him down; and 
you little thought, when you brought him there and 
brought me here, what you were doing. Never mind 
—allin good time. Ah, I see I can count on you. 
After you have discharged your duties here, I would 
speak with you. You will see me to my home. I 
have no friend in this great city. I am French— 
a French orphan girl, portionless; she has wealth. 
He thinks he can get rid of me and wed her; but he 
wont.” 

This was growing interesting. I felt a deep sympa- 
thy for this fine creature, treated so cruelly. Just as 
my eyes wandered across to the pair opposite (all this 
time she kept herself well concealed behind the cur- 
tain) I gave a start, for in the next box, each with an 
opera-glass turned towards Number Twenty, I recog- 
nized two figures that I knew. I declare, the march- 
ing captain and his confederate, the mercenary Irish 
clergyman, the latter clumsily disguised by muffling 
—a white coat and the like! He didn’t take me in. 
They had found me out, and were chuckling together. 

I knew what their miserable game would be, so not 
&@ moment-was to be lost. I rose softly, put back my 
chair as softly; but she had my arm again, gripped 
ita moment (she had great strength for a woman). 
‘Sit down,” she said. 

“Tam really sorry,” I said. 

“Sit down,” she repeated, in a low and more de- 
cided tone, “or it will be worse for you. 1 can see 
what you would do; but if you stir again, by the liv- 
ing Saperlotte—” 

What she meant by this awful and most profane 
oath, I cannot now tell. I suppose it answers to our 
living Jingo, which is forcible enough in its way. 


intimidating me. I sat stupetied. 

A scratching at the door and a little clatter. The 
box-keeper—the real one. ** T'his is the box-keeper,” 
I said, softly, wishing to set her right gently as to her 
little mistake. 

“What does it matter?” she said, contemptuously. 
‘““If there were dozens of ye, I would not stir! If 
you speak to him so much as a word—” 


changing vows, soft nothings. O, if I could only—” | 


“What was Lto do? An idea struck me. “ You 





But, strange to say, it had completely the effect of 
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mizht go over and surprise them,” I said. “ It would | ing from us, though you plot ever so cleverly. I told 


fall on the guilty pair like a thunderbolt. They 
would wish the earth to open and cover them, and—” 

“The earth?” she interrupted, quickly. ““ Where?” 

“IT mean the flooring,” I said. “It is the only 
course. Lose not a moment—not a second; you will 
be only just in time.” 

She looked at me scornfully. “Folly, folly. What 
can you know of my troubles—a creature like you, 
that lives in a paltry world of tickets and clothes- 
presses like this?” she added, looking up. ‘ No, I 
shall wait it all out; never take my eyes from them; 
and then at the end you shall see—” 

Things were growing desperate. Even if I burst 
from her with violence, at the risk of disturbing the 
theatre by a scuffle, it would not mend the matter.. 
They would arrive all the same, be shown to Box 
Twenty—for there was no other vacant—hear from 
the real box-keeper that I had been there and had 
gone away, “and had left the Jady behind.” What 
was to be done? An idea struck me—surely a 
heaven-sent inspiration. She was full of passion 
and fervor, and had generous feelings. I would tell 
her my little story hurriedly. 

* Look here,” I said (an invitation she took no no- 
tice of). ‘‘ Look here. I throw myself on your con- 
sideration, and Iam sure you will take pity on me. 
Mine is a very peculiar position, and you are in part 
accountable. A lady to whom I am engaged to be 
married will arrive here in a moment—nay, may now 
be in the lobby. She is jealous and excitable, and I 
need not say,” I added, with a gallant bow, “ that 
the presence of a lady of such surpassing charms as I 
now see before me would justify her in the worst 
suspicions. She is wealthy; I am poor. The whole 
will be atan endif she comes. Be generous, then, 
and leave me while there is time.” 

She turned to me for the first time and smiled. 

‘‘ There is some comfort always left to us, and I can 


- at least inflict on others the torture that others have 


inflicted on me. I am glad to hear this. My peace 
and happiness shall not be the only peace and happi- 
ness to be wrecked in the world. I am glad you have 
told me. I love to be cruel and vindictive. Ah, look 
—look! They have seen me at last!” And she threw 
back the curtains and boldly exposed to view all her 
splendid charms. : 

She flashed out upon the housea miracle of beauty 
and defiance. I could see that they did see her—the 
hooked-nose man and his param—I mean the lady 
with him. More opera-glasses were directed at us 
from all sides, including the opera-glass of the cap- 
tain and the Irish clergyman (they had only one be- 
tween them, and they used it alternately). 

* What does the world think now ?” she said, tri- 
umphantly—“ what does the house think? Would 
it compare his pale-faced leman—”’ 

*¢ Beg pardon,” I said. 

‘‘ His leman,” she repeated, “with me? ButI 
will wring his heart yet, for he is as jealous as any 
tiger. Though he can indulge himse//, his pride does 
not stomach my doing so. See, he is troubled already. 
Ill wring him yet. A good idea. Sit forward—well 
forward.” 

**T don’t quite understand—” 

‘*¢ Sit forward,” she said, hoarsely, “and do you as 
you are bid. If you stir an inch, by the living Sap—” 

Scared at her desperate manner, I did as I was bid, 
and sat well forward. She threwon me,I assure 
you, one of the most rapturous and—may I be for- 
given the expression, but really it is the only one 
adequate?—voluptuously Eastern smiles that could 
be conceived. 

Her face was bent over to me with a languishing 
look that really fascinated me. What could she 
mean? Her voice—it was rather hoarse—was whis- 


' pering to me: 


“Smile at me. Speak to me as if tenderly—as 
though you were worshipping me.” 

* But, really—” 

“‘ Make as though you were going to siuk down at 
my feet and adore. Look passionately at me, fool, or 
by the living Sap—” 

I declare, either her intimidating manner, or 
something entrancing in those wonderful eyes, led 
me on, and for the moment I fell in with her odd hu- 
mor. I did assume those amorous glances she had 
instructed me to give; and, to carry out the delusion 
better, I even took her hand, and poured out some 
half-rapturous fragments. She answered me much 
in the same key. 1 could see the hook-nosed man 
was really disturbed at the proceedings; and, from a 
strange feeling of curiosity to see how far the thing 
could go, I carried on some pantomime, bending over 
her band as though I was about to imprint a— 

*O my Alfredo!” she said, her hair “ fanning ’’ 

«‘OSultana!” [ said, ‘‘ see me at your feet.” 

'There was a rustle and a half-cry behind me. I 
had forgotten them. They were come, the two wo- 
men, and were standing over us—the injured, out- 
raged girl, on whose neck was actually glittering the 
section of the little cable—I mean the little section of 
thecable. O infatuation! 

The situation was desperate. I lost all speech and 
presence of mind. I could make no excuse. I stam~- 
mered out some frantic explanation. 








“Jt was all her fault. She was acting a part just 
to excite the jealousy of that hook-nosed man oppo- 
site. I am innocent, iudeedIam. It looks bad, I 
know. She intimidated me, but it was mere acting 
—it was, indeed.” 

“Softly,” said the Franco-Spanish lady. ‘“ He is 
touched at last. All goes well.” Then she turned 
round. “Ah,” she said, smiling, ‘so your betes 
noires have come at last. I told you they would. I 
know women better than you. You can hide noth- 


i 


you they would find you out. See, see, he is going. 
I knew the spell would work. I shall confront him 
in the lobby, and then, what a scene!” 

All this while the two women had not spoken. 

‘*It is time for us to leave this place,” said Mrs. 
Mantower. “ It is not a fit spot for us.” 

“It is all a mistake, 1 assure you,” I said, frantic- 
ally. ‘Iam as innocent as a child—” 


coming on. She said not a word. Her mother toos 
her arm and led her from the box. As I looked back 
vacantly and stupefied, something was thrown to me, 
and struck me lightly on the shirt-front, much like 
an insect, known to naturalists, I believe—or rather 
not known to naturalists, by the name of a “‘ Daddy 
Longlegs.” It was the little section of the cable! 
On examination the next morning, I found that the 
chain was broken, and the claspstill clasped. So she 
must have dragged it from her neck. 

I repeat, the whole situation was so desperately 
hopeless, that I could say nothing—do nothing. Say- 
ing or doing would only make it worse. In my des- 
peration, a wild notion came on me of pushing the 
thing to a logical outrance and brazening it out by 
open and abandoned love-making. But they were 
gone. Mechanically I went after them. They were 
at the bottom of the stairs, at the door, and going out 
to their carriage, or job, or cab; it doesn’t matter 
now. It was all up from that hour to the present. 
I went back to Box Number Twenty. Fatal recep- 
tacle. It was empty. The play was going on. A 
great sensation-scene—an interior of a railway car- 
riage, and wires (real) all passing by (canvas on roll- 
ers, like the panoramas). The carriages lit; the pas- 
sengers seen inside in rugs and travelling-caps, 
sleeping or reading their newspapers. The murderer 
had got out of the third-class carriage, and was 
creeping along the footboard to carry out his infamous 
deed, to slow music. The house was darkened; not’ 
@ sound could be heard. Even the box-keepers stood. 
at the door, and looked on with interest. Another 
time all this would have amused me; but now, actu- 
ally, when the stage murderer was leaning his hand 
on the first carriage door, I rose up, left Box Number 
Twenty,and went home, consumed with rage, despair 
and disappointment. : 

She married the Irish parson after all! He cut ou 
the captain, as I suspected he would. He is now the 
Dean of Ballymascallion. The Venerable! Ha, ha! 
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(We shall be pleased to receive-communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ST. JOHN’S R. A CHAPTER. 

The following named Companions have been elect- 
ed and installed as officers of the St. John’s R. A. 
Chapter, of East Boston: 

E. C. Chamberlain, M. E. H. P. 

G. F. Sampson, £. K. 

T. A. Upham, Z£. S. 

S. Cragin, C. H. 

H. K. Thomas, P. S. ' 

J. Davis, 2. A. Capt. 

P. Nutter, M. of 3d V. 

C. H. Pepper, M. of 2d V. 

E, B. Alden, M. of 1st V. 

S. L. Fowle, Treasurer. 

H. Mayo,Secretary. 

C. H. Scollay, S. S. 

R. H. Stinson, J. S. 

S. W. Gleason, Tiler. 

The above were installed by P. H. P. John Tyler. 





VERMONT MASONRY. 

The following is a list of the officers of Morning 
Star Lodge, of Poultney, Vt. 

M. O. Stoddard, W. Master. 

Charles Ripley, Jr., Sr. Warden. 

F. Farwell, Jr. Warden. 

E. Clark, Treasurer. 

Henry Ruggles, Secretary. 

H. Haynes, L. Warren, Stewards. 

R. K. Morrill, Tiler. 





CHURCH CHARITY.—We see it stated that a Con- 
gregational church in Oberlin, Ohio, proposes to ex- 
communicate Freemasons. Churches and narrow- 
minded bigots will gain but little by such a course, 
and it is time that the world knew it. A mancan be 
a Christian and a Freemason at the same time, but 
all pretended Christians cannot be Freemasons. 

HONEST AFTER A LONG TIME.—A few days since 
a@ person entered the office of the Grand Treasurer 
of the Grand Lodge of Masonr, and inquired if the 
records and account books of the Grand Lodge in 
1843 were accessible. He was informed that they were 
destroyed at the burning of the Winthrop House. He 
then stated that twenty-five years ago he leased a 
room in the Masonic Temple, and was obliged to leave 
without settling for the same, owing to adverse cir- 
cumstances, but he was now prepared to pay the 
same. As he remembered the amount, he paid the 
principal and twenty-tive years’ interest, and receiv- 











The other was panting helplessly. Hysterics we’ > _* 


among ourselves, it is because we are not imbued with 
the spiritofthe institution, for Masonry is calculated 
to do all these things. They area part of its benevolent 
mission. But to do so it must operate through the 
agency of good channels; hence the necessity of care 
in the selection of material for the temple. Let us 
bear this truth in mind, teach it to our brethren and 
Lodges, and carry it into practice in our Masonic 
conduct. 





ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY.— Unless our craft were 
good and our calling honorable, we should not have 
existed for so many centuries; nor should we have 
had so many illustrious brothers in our Order, ever 
ready to sanction our proceedings and contribute to 
our prosperity. 





A ROYAL TABLE. 

We reprint an old “ Account of the Table kept by 
King Charles the First, before his Troubles,” which 
shows a most bountiful provision for the royal enter- 
tainment: 

There were daily in his court 86 tables well fur- 
nished each meal, whereof the king’s table had 28 
dishes, the queen’s 24; four other tables 16 dishes 
each; three other 10 dishes each ; 12 other had seven 
dishes each; 17 other tables had each of them five 
dishes; three other had four each; 32 other tables 
had each three dishes; and 13 other had each two 
dishes; in all, about 500 dishes each meal, with bread, 
beer, wine, and all other things necessary. All 
which was provided most by the several purveyors, 
who, by commission, legally and regularly authorized, 
did receive those provisions at a moderate price, such 
as had been formerly agreed upon in the several 
counties of England, which price (by reason of the 
value of money much altered) was become low, yet @ 
very inconsiderable burthen to the kingdom in gen- 
eral, but thereby was greatly supported the dignity 
royal in the eyes of strangers as well as sabjects. The 
English nobility and gentry, according to the king’s 
example, were excited to keep a proportional hospi- 
tality in their several country mansions, the hus- 
bandman encouraged to breed cattle, all tradesmen 
to a checrful industry, and there was a free circula- 
tion of moneys throughout the whole body of the 
kingdom. Tiere was spent yearly in the king’s 
house of gross meat 1500 oxen, 7000 sheep, 1200 veals, 
300 porkers, 400 starks or young beefs, 6800 Lambs, 
300 flitches of bacon, and 26 boars; also 140 dozen of 
geese, 250 dozen of capons, 470 dozen of hens, 750 
dozen of pullets, 1470 dozen of chickens. For bread, 
3600 bushels of wheat; and fur drink, 600 tun of wine, 
and 1700 tun of beer; moreover of butter 46,640 
pounds together with fish and fowl, venison, fruit 
and spice proportionally. This prodigious plenty in 
the king’s court caused foreigners to put a higher 
value upon the king, and caused the natives, who 
were there treely welcome, to increase their affection 
to the king; it being found as necessary for the King 
of England this way to endear the English, who ever 
delighted in feasting, as for the Italian princes bv 
sights and shows to endear their subjects, who as 
much delighted therein. Therefure, by special order 
of the king’s house, some of hia majesty’s servants, 
men of quality, went daily to Westminster Hall in 
term time, between eleven and twelve of the clock, 
to invite gentlemen to eat of the king’s acates or 
viands; and in parliament time, to invite the par- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 





THE DEAD BODY.—PREDICAMENT.—AFLOAT 
AGAIN.—A FEARFUL SUSPENSE. 


I cOULD form no notion of how far [had come. At 
last, to my joy, a point of land appeared, down the 
river, around which the current seemed to bend. 
The river, though swift, was now not so violent as 
before, and I resolved on a last and desperate attempt 
to save myself. Seizing my pole, I did my best at 
sculling the craft through the water. At first I made 
poor progress, but I strained every nerve to turn the 
course of the raft, and in this I was assisted by the 
wind, which was driving in the direction I wished to 
take. At length, to my great joy, I was out of the 
reach of the current, and drifting quietly along till I 
could feel the bottom with my pole. It seemed at 
least a league to land, and I used my pole to expedite 
my progress, till, weary of the labor, I cast about, 
and my eye fell on the poncho or blanket of the In- 
dian, which still remained upon the raft. I seized it, 
and wringing out the water which saturated it, 
fastened it to the end of my pole for a sail, and set it 
upright in the float. The strong breeze took hold of 
its broad surface, and in a few moments it was thor- 
oughly dry, and swelled away like a staunch canvas, 
while I went spinning along, nearing land every mo- 
ment. My lashings now began to strain and give 
once more, but I tightened them, and kept up my 
courage as the dry land drew nearer and nearer. 
The water grew less and less in depth, and at length 
the raft struck on the bottom. I took down the In- 
dian’s blanket, and waded ashore through the water 
ankle deep, profoundly thankful once more to touch 
solid groand. 

Bidding tarewell to aquatic travel, I struck into the 
forest which everywhere skirted the edge of the 
water. Here I met anew difficulty, fur my boots had 
been actually washed and soaked from my feet, and 
the uneven ground, strewed with twigs and briers, 
and covered with prickly plants, was anything but 
agreeable to my tender soles. The ground seemed 
wonderfully moist, and I had not proceeded fir before 
I struck into a footpath, evidently well-trodden. 
This appeared to me an indication of humanity in the 
vicinity, and I accelerated my steps till, suddenly, 
through an opening in the distant trees, a hut was 
brought tosight. 1 was overjoyed, for I had supposed 
myself in a wilderness. - 

With hurriod steps I approached the hut. Every 
object gave evidence of having been recently sub- 
merged by water. The ground and the trees near 
the roots were damp and wet. The door was wide 
open, and as I paused upon the threshold, expectant 
of the warning bark of the omnipresent Indian puppy, 
a strange, oppressive stillness, almost unearthly, 
seemed to hang over all objects, and I never shall 
forget the sight when I entered. Directly before the 
entrance, and in the middle of the muddy floor of 
the cabin, lay a human form—the dead body of an 
Indian woman, nearly naked, the dark, dishevelled 
locks lying wet and matted around her head, her fea- 
tures distorted by decom position, her skin soaked and 
falling away. ‘The walls of the single room of the 
hut bad evidently been drenched with water, and 
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were covered with mould, and gave out a slimy, 
stagnant odor. Filled with disgust and loathing, I 
turned away with a sickened feeling, and could now 
fully comprehend the cause of this seemingly awful 
tragedy. The ravages of the flood had no doubt pre- 
viously extended further than at present, and by 
some strange chance this human being had become a 
victim to its violence. No other vestige of humanity 
or of human utensils could be found, and with an 
e srepressible shudder I turned my back on the cabin, 
‘wnd experienced an unspeakable feeling of relief when 
the object was out of sight. 
As I proceeded, I found still farther traces of the 
recent flood. The trunks of the trees were wet to the 
height of three or four feet, and here and there the 
water stood in pools. I kept on fur some time, though 
{ not without anxiet7 as to the probable extent of my 
journey before I should reach some habitation. The 
day was becoming advanced, and I had not tasted a 
mouthful of food for twenty-four hours, and my 
strength, I had great reason to fear, would soon 
utterly give out. My attention was arrested by a 
glimmer of blue through the trees, and to my great 
astonishment, I suddenly emerged from the woods 
and came again to the edge of the water. Whatcould 
it mean? Had I been wandering in a circle, and 
returned at last to my original starting-point? No; 
for this time the channel was narrower, and beyond 
I could see more iand, level and clear from forest. 1 
was on an island; still in the middle of the flood, and 
more than a league from safety. I could see the reg- 
ular swell of the shore, as it rounded away and was 
lost to sight among the trees. The sense of my new 
situation almost overpowered me, when I reflected 
that I was destitute of food and clothing, and alone 
on a desolate island, in the middle of a gigantic flood 
which seemed to envelop a quarter of a continent. 
Night was upon me. I must spend it in this fearful 
. place, whose damps chilled my breath. I tried to 
| retrace my steps, till I had gained the cover of the 
{ wood, taking care to keep as far as possible from the 
dreaded hut, where lay the dead body. Everything 
was covered with a mouldy damp, and it was useless 
to attempt a fire. - 1 spread the Indian’s blanket, and 
lying dismally down, covered my body with its ample 
folds. How soon the flood might again rise and en- 
velop the island, and my fate be that of the poor 
creature lying in the hut, I knew not. Fatigue had. 








_jat last prostrated my powers, and rendered me 
} oblivious to outward peril. 


I awoke an hour past daybreak, chilled to the back- 
bone. Every rag and thread of the blanket that cov- 
ered me was wringing wet, and the damp stood in 
great drops, congealed upon the hair of my bare head. 
I rose, but rheumatic pains thrilled and tingled in 
every joint, and paralyzing cramps seemed to pene- 
trate my frame to its very core. I looked up at the 
forest trees, as they towered above my head, and 
then 1 remembered where I was, and the startling 
events of the preceding day came vividly tomind. I 
picked up my blanket, as wet as if it had been dragged 
through a river, from the fearful, penetrating damps 
of that strange spot. I wrung it, folded it, and drag- 
ging it over my arm, took my way again through the 
forest. At length I came to the hut, where the strange 
corpse lay, but I felt an overpowering aversion—I 
could not look in at the door, and soI hurried on. I 
was approaching the place where I had first landed, 
and where I had abandoned my light raft. It struck 
me that I might, with the aid of this craft, make the 
circuit of the island, and then cross the channel or 
shallow, which still remained betwixt me and the 
mainland. My expectations were raised to their 
highest pitch, and I forgot the chilling damps that 
stifled my nostrils, and the fierce guawings of hunger, 
and pressed eagerly forward. I emerged irom the 
woods, and could see the water, but covered with a 
black mist, so thick and pestilential thagit seemed to 
puison the air with its heavy muistare, as it hang 
like a curtain over water and shore, obscuring every 
object not nearer than a dozen yards. As I stood for 
some moments undecided, a light southern breeze 
began to agitate it, elevating it a few feet from the 
water, aid moving it gently. 1 could now see plainly 
every object along the shore. The raft was not there. 
it had drifted away frum the island, or had broken 
into small portions, which had separated and 
vanished. 

Ouce more the thought came to me, that I was 
alone on a desolate islaud, intested with poisonous 
dainps, without food, shelter, or the means of getting 
away. In utter despair, I turned back a few steps, 
and threw myself on the wet ground. The ceaseless 
swell and hum of the water filled my ears, and further 
away I could hear the ruar of the river, as its tremen- 
dous volume poured along with terrific velocity and 
power. Hunger now tortured me with increasing 
keenness. O, for one morsel of food! Faintness seized 
me, and I almost feared I might never be able to 
leave the spot alive. I heard the note of a water 
bird—a species of heron—in a tree above my head. 
It I could only kill one! The meat 1 knew to be 
offensive, but I would at that moment gladly have 
swallowed the foulest diet. Presently, another of the 
birds hopped tamely upon a branch. Here wes a 
tempting meal hanging before my eyes; bat how to 
get it? I was without arms, and there was not a 
stone or a stick of any size on the wholeisiand. I 
roused up, and tried to break some twigs and boughs 
aud throw them at the birds. But I could not hit 
them with my exhausted strength, and they only 
flew furtheraway. Suddenly 1 heard alow whistling 
among the trees, and then arustling iu the boughs, 
which presently increased toa r var, and then a strong 
wind seemed suddenly let loose up°n the murky air, 





clearing it aluiest ina moment, and driving away the 
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clouds of mist. The pampero had begun to blow 
again, As the surface of the water became visible, I 
noticed a small, dark object floating at a distance. 
A glance told me it was the raft. It had washed 
away from the shore, and was now more than a mile 
beyond my reach, and drifting further and further 
off every moment. My hopes were all now cut off. 
I must perish on the island. 

With wild, despairing eyes, I watched the dimin- 
ishing figure of the raft, when I saw the water in 
that quarter grow suddenly buoyant, and the caps of 
foam skip from swell to swell, as the wind stirred 
them in its progress. Another minute, and the cur- 
rent of air struck the raft, which had been drifting in 
a southerly direction, and—O joy!—its course 
changed, and it drifted once more towards shore. I 
leaped forward and drew it upon land. I was aston- 
ished at its frailty. It was constructed of small, 
pithy lengths of wood or bamboo, insufficiently lashed 
with rotten hemp. Suddenly a thought occurred to 
me. This wood was elastic as whalebone. Hastily 
unbinding one of the hempen lashings, I seized one 
of the sticks, and fastened the line to either end, at 
the same time bending it. This made a capital bow. 
I then plucked a sharp-pointed reed from the water- 
side, to answer for an arrow. Thus equipped, I 
started for the water-bird that had so tantalized me. 
Fortune, the patron of ingenious contrivance, smiled 
on me in my desperation. I wounded a heron, wrung 
its neck, and while yet warm, devoured it; which to 
me, ravenous and starving as I was, proved a delicious 
repast, naus ating as it might appear at otber times. 
Strange to say, this apology for a meal greatly re- 
freshed and invigorated me, and I at once set about 
my departure. 

With the aid of some stout boughs and twigs, and 
some pieces of a tough, wiry vine growing in the 
forest, I managed to reconstruct my raft in a much 
more seaworthy style, and with the blanket left me 
by the unfortunate Indian once more hoisted as a 
sail, lcast myself upon the mercy of the flood and 
wind, which was now blowing more than fresh, and 
driving in a hurricane toward the mainland, my direct 
haven. My voyage was evidently at an end, for the 
long line of rolling pampas, gray and seared, stretch- 
ing before my vision, convinced me that I was this 
time approaching no island. 

I will not drag the reader with me over the wastes 
I was obliged to traverse ere I again fell in with the 
species human. Plunging into the immense forests 
which everywhere border this great watershed of the 
lower half of the continent, I travelled till my feet 
were blistered, and bled, and my bare legs and ankles 
were scratched and torn. Suddenly I was startled 
by the sound of human voices calling and hallooing 
in the distance. I listened eagerly, and then pressed 
forward, and finally overtook a couple of natives, 
apparently earnestly disputing. Without ceremony 
I made known my presence. The pair ceased their 
altercation, and recefved me with a stare, exceeding 
in intensity and duration anything of the sort I had 
ever stood under before. Without considering the 
unpresentability of my condition, which was to some 
extent the occasion of their astonishment, I returned 
their scrutiny in kind, and after partially stating my 
case, asked at once for food. A small junk of dried 
beef was instantly produced, and as quickly vanished 
down my famished throat. My new friends seemed 
to regard me with feelings of awe, but at length be- 
came communicative, and I found they were on a 
hunt to obtain food. I also learned from them that 
their settlement was not far off, and that it was now 
overcrowded with fugitives from the flooded district, 
whose huts had been swept away. 

The Indians appeared dirty and poorly fed, and 
they were certainly poorly equipped. Only one of 
them carried a gun, and the other was armed solely 
with a large knife. I managed to keep pace with 
them with my sore feet, and we had proceeded to- 
gether a considerable distance, when our attention 
was arrested by the snapping of a dry twig in a tree 
above our heads, Looking up, I saw, crouched on an 
overhanging bough, not twenty yards distant, and 
glaring at us with wicked eyes, an animal of the 
cougar or leopard species, but smaller, yet belonging 
to the tiger type of quadruped, of which there are in 
this country several varieties. The Indian pushed 
me aside, and pointed to a tree with luxuriant foliage 
near athand. Following the example of his com- 
panion, [swung myself into its branches. A faint 
click was the only response as the Indian pulled the 
trigger, and before he could prime his gun the tiger 
uttered a low, sharp growl; but instead of springing 
upon his head, leaped directly into the tree in which 
were hid myself and his companion. The Indian was 
midway up the high tree, but he cleared the distance 
to the ground at a leap, I clambered hurriedly 
down, and was within a dozen feet of the bottom, 
when my poncho, or blanket, which I had fastened 
over my shoulders and around my neck, caught in a 
crotch. I slipped, lost my hold, and hung dangling 
by the throat, choking and struggling. The beast 
now scented prey, and with snapping fangs, while 
the foam oozed from his jaws, was crashing down the 
tree above my head, tearing the bark in shreds in his 
progress. A moment more, and I could hear his 
hideous growls, see the angry gleam of his flashing 


eyes, and feel the short puffs of his hot, deadly breath 
against my face! 





Dr. Johnson, in spite of tre contempt he affected 
fur actors, pursuaded himself to treat Mrs. Siddors 
with great politeness, and said, when she called on 
him at Bolt Court, and Frank, his servant, could not 
immediately provide her with a chair, “You see, 





taiaw, wherever you go there are no seats to be got.” 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN, 


BENJAMIN TRUMBULL, 

A PATRIOTIC clergyman, who took an active part 
in the war of the American Revolution, was born in 
Hebron, Connecticut, in 1735 He graduated at Yale 
College in 1759, and afterwards was a teacher in the 
Rev. Eleazar Wheelock’s Indian Charity School at 
Lebanon. He was ordained on the 25th of December, 
1760, and soon afterwards was settled at North Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In 1764, the British parliament, at the suggestion 
of the ministry, resclved that it had a right to tax 
the American Colonies, and the result was the passage 
of the Stamp Act. When the subject was first 
agitated, Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York protested against this and 
similar acts. 

The Colony of Virginia, through their Council and 
House of Burgesses, petitioned his majesty George 
the Third, presented a memorial to the House of 
Lords, and a remonstrance to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Trumbull being of a bold spirit, a bitter hater of 
wrong, and a fearless, and ardent defender of the 
rights of the people, at once espoused the cause of 
the colonies. Having battled manfully for the right 
so long as the contest was confined to discussion and 
remonstrances, as soon as hostilities commenced he 
offered his services as a chaplain in the army. 

Mr. Trumbull was engaged in most of the battles 
that immediately followed the fall of the city of New 
York, in August, 1776. Atthe battle of White Plains, 
on the 26th of August, be was with the division that 
occupied Chatterton’s Hill, and aroused by the 
shameful flight of the militia, seized a musket, and 
stepping into the ranks fought like a common soldier. 
Although the cannon balls were crashing around 
him, he loaded and fired with the most imperturbable 
coolness. 

Chaplain Jobn Gano, standing in front of the regi- 
ment to which he was attached, exposed to the hottest 
of the fire, and refusing to stir lest his example might 
dishearten the troops unaccustomed to battle, and 
Mr. Trumbull fighting on foot among those with 
whom he had often prayed, were not the least among 
the remarkable incidents of the fiercely contested 
action of Chatterton’s Hill. When the division was 
ordered to retreat across the river, and join the main 
army under General Washington, he fuund himself 
on the shore of the stream, over which horses, artillery 
and men were hurrying in confusion, at a point where 
the depth did not promise an easy crossing. While 


hesitating what to do, he saw Colonel Tallmadge spur | 


his horse into the water close beside him. The brave 
chaplain immediately resolved that the colonel’s 
horse should carry him also to the opposite bank, 
and being an active as well as strong man, he, with a 
vigorous leap, landed astride the crupper. The horse, 
astonished at the summary manner in which this new 
accession to his load was made, gave a sudden power- 
ful spring, and cleared himself of both colonel and 
chaplain, and they fell into the water together. 
Recovering from their disaster as quickly as possible, 
they reached the opposite bank, and continued their 
flight with the retreating force. 

In July, 1779, when the tory governor, William 
Tyron, and Commodore Collier conducted the attack 
of the invaders upon New Haven, Mr. Trambull 
joined a volunteer company of one hundred, who 


‘went out to retard the advance of the enemy till the 


inhabitants could effect their escape with their goods. 
In the skirmish that followed he fought bravely, 
showing an example of coolness and courage that 
gave new life to the younger volunteers. He was 
tnounted on a horse that was used to the sound of 
battle, and while others fired from behind fences and 
trees, he sat in full open view of the enemy, and load- 
ed and fired from the sadtile. Whenever the enemy 
poured in an unusual close and deadly volley, he 
would drop his head behind his horse’s neck, and let 
the balls whistle by; then rising in his seat, take 
deliberate aim and fire in return. Twenty-seven of 
the volunteers were killed; among the wounded was 
the Rev. D. Daggett. . 

At the close of the war Mr. Trumbull returned to 
his ministerial duties. Among his literary works 
were a History of Connecticut, in two volumes, & 
History of the United States, and some twenty ser- 
mons and historical pamphlets. He died February 
8th, 1820, at the age of eighty-five. 
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HONEST LABOR. 

Labor, honest labor, is right and beautiful. Activ- 
ity is the ruling element of life, and its highest relish. 
Luxuries and conquest are the result of labor; we 
can imagine nothing without it. The noblest man of 
earth is he who puts his hands cheerfully and proudly 
to honest labor. Labor is a business and ordinance 
of God. Suspend labor, and where is the glory and 
pomp of earth—the fruits of the fields, and palaces, 
and fashionings of matter for which men strive and 
war? Let the labor-scoffer look around him, look at 
himself, and learn what are thetrophiesof toil. From 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, unless he 
is a Carib, made as the beast, he is the debtor and 
slave of toil. ‘he labor which he scorns has tracked 
him into the stature and appearance of @ man. 
Whers gets he bis garments and equipage? Let labor 
answer. Labor makes music in the mine, in the 





furrow, and at the forge. 
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NE bright \ 
two men mi, 
standing on ' 
York Hotel. 
seen, for the 
stands in a 


pig} hte 2 a a ie 





had all the external signs of a ge. 
was a stout, middle-aged man, w 
looking through steel spectacler 
and withal somewhat villanous 
looked as if he was fond of good-li 
but a moral one, and did not look 
man. The two stood side by sid 
in very close companionship oth. 
it was, the companionship seem: 
man’s making. The young man 
and rather melancholy look, and 
surbed in his own not very cheer: . 
other stood, apparently looking a 
street, but in reality watching hi 
and at last he broke out in a lou 
considerable emphasis : 

“ Dunbar, what the deuce are » 
Dunbar did not seem to hear 
made no reply for several mome: 
with a rather singular smile: 

**T was reflecting on a great so 
liar phase of which was just nov 
before me.” 

“What do you mean?” asked . 
disguised curiosity. 

Dunbar paused again for some 
plying, and then said, slowly, 
compounded of familiar and sup: 

“ Well, Levison, generally sp 
very last man in whom I would 
choice of confidants is limited 
Much from you as I do from any 
without a cent in his pocket, ar 
ting one unless he steals it, can 
fastidious—and as, finally and «! 
fidence—I will tell you: but not 
these steps are admirably adap 
poses, private conversation is no’ 

“ Well, then, come along and 
Levison. 

Danbar glanced at Mr. Levie. 
of bis eyes, as if the invitation v 
to him as it should have been, 
hospitality, and the custom of ° 
did accept it, and accompanie 
bar-room of the hotel. Havin. 
and harmless beverage of bran‘. 




















& proper accompaniment to bis « 
| withdrew to one side with Ley 
,| him to his promised confidence, 
“Well, now, tell me what t 
thinking about?” 
| Dunbar half laughed to bimee 
* Did you notice a Clarence th: 
on the steps—gray horses and &. 
.| Of livery, with a lay in it?” 
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vid I, “is a little section of the cable 
‘3 brought you. Let this tiny orna- 

»@ I could get any further, I saw that 
‘wrong. Instinctively I withdrew my 
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a. uw 
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‘ne f the old story.” 
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~ + cature!” I repeated, amazed. 
Why, 'vok here! Look at what I have beon 
Ki) «07 the whole day to get for you! A section 
* <'e calls, which I had hoped would make two 


. to travel, the hands—I suppose 


- .3 (bere there were real fire-cocks), 


«13 On his tender. 
- cate, considerate, and, at this mo- 


ould say that overseer—yer, there 


“+e,” 























3 tiny ornament be a symbol, etc,” 
hat wasenough. I could easily su 
a happily turned phrase. 


late. Iran up stairs, and rushed in 


I'hey were both in the room. 


ked from one to the other. 
of yourself!” said Mrs. Mantower. « 
6 you!” 


to him, mamma,” said the lovely 


’” T asked, simply. 
o him,” said Isabelle, now sobbing; 
's position to ask that.” : 
sense,” I said, a little incautiously, 
* she repeated, hysterically. “Ah 
‘e Lim away, mamma. Let him go to 


“This 


.'t8 I should say—throb.” 


id sank down on the sofa. I was be- 
nother, a good woman, beckoned me 
room. At the bottom of the stairs, 


. doit? I know you meant nothing, 
| with a girl—a woman—a female—a 
shop door.” 
‘t all. I had met my little cousin 
lad to see her. A pretty little crea- 
m, I ween, very few could be 


redited?” said I, indignantly, “the 
with little Kitty? “Look at this,” 
inket, “a section of the cable which 
neck.” And I motioned upwards, 
ly woman, and I suppose took me 
\ 2 Kitty had helped me to choose the 
a. 
el? she said. “Well, I tell you, 
She absently took up the cable.) 
1 theatre, or anywhere you like. 
uple of hours, and all will be right.” 
must have been playing at that 
pted with alacrity, and hurried 
Ives,” I said aloud, in the cab, “I 
> Iron Way’ twice as much. 1 
nervously, as though some one 
ceard me, “I shall have more room 
ly speaking, what could make up 
, who, with all her failings, had the 
ay heart? “Shares,” I repeated, 
; it plural; “ perhaps the largest of 


srmous crowd at the theatre. How 
places (in the large sense). The 
As I entered, there was a storm of 
f the grand “set scenes ” had just 
interior, four floors seen all at 
Teal power-looms all at work, real 
», Teal steam, real factory boys and 

. the real din and whirl, accompa- 
ausic in the orchestra; and above, 
«machines that travelled forwards 
th the usual jerk and stoppage. 
up the broken threads. I never 
3@ a8 arose at this wonderful bit of 
‘ws to what perfection the stage is 
¢ may lead to a curious inversion, 
‘0 look for real practical life on the 

» While theatricals will be confined 
ad tinsel-like round of existence. 
aer, the mill stopped in a i 





red supernumeraries —poured out 


tuous engine-driver’s daughter, 
she is not in a hurry to get to din- 
sly no regular home to go to; for 
But the overseer 


‘0 ber. This was really getting 
.. T bave any experience in human 


ntle and seducing in his manner. 

your guard! He is saving he 
‘nursery governess in his mother’s 
-vlare she wavers. No; she will 


‘eathe a little freely, when I heard 
’e behind me, saying, in a sort of 

. * Will they never come?” 
founded; for close behind me, 
‘st touching mine, I saw a pair of 
‘ t, deepest, most piercing black 
‘P, Shaded caverns. A la‘iy con- 
nish extraction, I should say—for 
‘ silk and black lace, which, of 
ve Were those wonderful eyes 
itense stare upon me? No, they 
mpliment; their glance flew past 
28 by some contemptible little 
8 a@ little nettled, of course, at 


my” [ said, “but I think there 


stake!” she said. ‘There could 
ossible. My information could 
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on you. Take care you are in your office. Look at 
the pair. Look at them well, so that you shall know 
them again. There he is, with his hooked nose, and 
his perfidious smile; and she, the weak, insipid, sick- 
ly, colorless creature! Don’t you wonder at his 
taste?” 

1 was really growing curious, and did at last look 
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not deceive 1 me. They were to be here.” And the 
eyes never turned from the fixed point opposite. I 
was still more nettled. 

“J don’t know whether they were to be here or 
not,” I said; “but I merely state that this is a pri- 
vate box, pail for—I mean, taken by me, and—” 

‘“* Number Twenty?” she asked. , 

‘The very number,” I said. 

“Exactly opposite Number Forty—quite right,” 
she said. ‘‘All has fallen out exactly as 1 directed. 
O,” she added, impatiently, “‘ will they never come? 
Am I to be fviled again?” 

“ This is my box, madam,” I repeated, louder. 
“Ab! you fatigue me. Go—leave me. Do you 
want more? There, then!” And she held out money. 
This outrage was too much. Her eyes were still 
turned to the fixed point, and she did not care, I 
suppose, to distinguish me from the person who had 
shown her to my box. Yes, my box. That moved me. 
**] should be sorry,” I said, rising, “ to—” 

On asudden, she caught my arm. “ There, there, 
at last! Now I can trust my eyes. Sit down—don’t 
stir—not a motion—not a sound.” And she caught 
wy arm with a grip and clutch that made me wince. 
“You are witness,” she said, passionately, “ you 
who are belonging to this place. Mind, I shall call 


across; and certainly, in the box exactly opposite, 
which had been empty up to that moment, were sit- 
ting a lady and gentleman, whom she had very hap- 
pily and photographically hit off. A very hooked 
nose, and a smile that really amounted to a leer. 
And a very fair blonde, a@ young woman, with quite 
the insipid expression she had described. 

“You see them,” she said--“ the pair?” 

“Tdo,and I must say Ido wonder at his taste, 
whoever he be—that is, if his taste lie in being where 
he is instead of being where I am.” 

“Exactly,” she said, eag erly, and with a kindly 
sort of manner. ‘“ Ah, you know human nature—” 

“ A little,” I was beginning, modestly. 

“You see all the types—old and young, the gay, 
the dissipated, and the virtuous—all come to you on 
the one errand. Sir, I am that man’s wife—his in- 
jured, abused, deserted wife! He has left me—” 

* For the colprless creature?” 

“ Yes, for her. Can you conceive such a depraved, 
corrupted taste? He thinks I am in Paris, but I am 
not.” 

I gave a motion of assent, for I could not dispute 
that. 

“No, I am not,” she repeated. ‘I have tracked 
him. I have overtaken him—run him down; and 
you little thought, when you brought him there and 
brought me here, what you were doing. Never mind 
—allin good time. Ah,I see I can count on you. 
After you have discharged your duties here, I would 
speak with you. You will see me to myhome. I 
have no friend in this great city. I am French— 
a French orphan girl, portionless; she has wealth. 
He thinks he can get rid of me and wed her; but he 
wont.” 

This was growing interesting. I felt a deep sympa- 
thy for this fine creature, treated so cruelly. Just as 
my eyes wandered across to the pair opposite (all this 
time she kept herself well concealed behind the cur- 
tain) I gave a start, for in the next box, each with an 
opera-glass turned towards Number Twenty, I recog- 
nized two figures that I knew. I declare, the march- 
ing captain and his confederate, the mercenary Irish 
clergyman, the latter clumsily disguised by muffling 
—a white coat and tho like! He didn’t take me in. 
They had found me out, and were chuckling together. 

I knew what their miserable game would be, so not 
@ moment-was to be lost. I rose softly, put back my 
chair as softly; but she had my arm again, gripped 
it a moment (she had great strength for a woman). 
‘Sit down,” she said. 

“Tam really sorry,” I said. 

“Sit down,” she repeated, in a low and more de- 
cided tone, “or it will be worse for you. 1 can see 
what you would do; but if you stir again, by the liv- 
ing Saperlotte—” 

What she meant by this awful and most profane 
oath, I cannot now tell. I suppose it answers to our 
living Jingo, which is forcible enough in its way. 


intimidating me. I sat stupetied. 

Ascratching at the door and a little clatter. The 
box-keeper—the real one. ‘* 7'his isthe box-keeper,” 
I said, softly, wishing to set her right gently as to her 
little mistake. 

«‘ What does it matter?” she said, contemptuously. 


you speak to him so much as a word—” 
Pa spoke to me, though, and put a letter into my 
and. 
«* Box Number Twenty?” he said. 
* Quite right,” I said. 


From Mrs. Mantower. It ran: 


But, strange to say, it had completely the effect of ; 


“If there were dozens of ye, I would not stir! If, 


mizht go over and surprise them,” I said. “ It would | 
fall on the guilty pair like a thunderbolt. They 
would wish the earth to open and cover them, and—” 
“« The earth?” she interrupted, quickly. “‘ Where?” 
“IT mean the flooring,” I said. “It is the only 
course. Lose not a moment—not a second; you will 
be only just in time.” 

She looked at me scornfully, “ Folly, folly. What 
can you know of my troubles—a creature like you, 
that lives in a paltry world of tickets and clothes- 
presses like this?” she added, looking up. ‘No, I 
shall wait it all out; never take my eyes from them; 
and then at the end you shall see—” 

Things were growing desperate. Even if I burst 
from her with violence, at the risk of disturbing the 
theatre by a scuffle, it would not mend the matter.. 
They would arrive all the same, be shown to Box 
Twenty—for there was no other vacant—hear from 
the real box-keeper that I had been there and had 
gone away, “and had left the Jady behind.” What 
was to be done? An idea struck me—surely a 
heaven-sent inspiration. She was full of passion 
and fervor, and had generous feelings. I would tell 
her my little story hurriedly. 

* Look here,” I said (an invitation she took no no- 
tice of). ‘* Look here. I throw myself on your con- 
sideration, and I am sure you will take pity on me. 
Mine is a very peculiar position, and you are in part 
accountable. A lady towhom I am engaged to be 
married will arrive here in a moment—nay, may now 
be in the lobby. She is jealous and excitable, and I 
need not say,” I added, with a gallant bow, “ that 
the presence of a lady of such surpassing charms as I 
now see before me would justify her in the worst 
suspicions. She is wealthy; I am poor. The whole 
will be atan endif she comes. Be generous, then, 
and leave me while there is time.” 

She turned to me for the first time and smiled. 

“‘ There is some comfort always left to us, and I can 
-at least inflict on others the torture that others have 
inflicted on me. I am glad to hear this. My peace 
and happiness shall not be the only peace and happi- 
ness to be wrecked in the world. I am glad you have 
told me. I love to be cruel and vindictive. Ah, look 
—look! They have seen me at last!” And she threw 
back the curtains and boldly exposed to view all her 
splendid charms. 

She flashed out upon the housea miracle of beauty 
and defiance. I could see that they did see her—the 
hooked-nose man and his param—I mean the lady 
with him. More opera-glasses were directed at us 
from all sides, including the opera-glass of the cap- 
tain and the Irish clergyman (they had only one be- 
tween them, and they used it alternately). 

“ What does the world think now ?” she said, tri- 
umphantly—“ what does the house think? Would 
it compare his pale-faced leman—” 

‘* Beg pardon,” I said. 

“‘__His leman,” she repeated, “with me? ButI 
will wring his heart yet, for he is as jealous as any 
tiger. Though he can indulge himse//, his pride does 
not stomach my doing so. See, he is troubled already. 
I'll wring him yet. A good idea. Sit forward—well 
forward.” 

“T don’t quite understand—” 

“‘ Sit forward,” she said, hoarsely, “and do you as 
you are bid. If you stir an inch, by the living Sap—” 

Scared at her desperate manner, I did as I was bid, 
and sat well forward. She threw on me, I assure 
you, one of the most rapturous and—may I be for- 
given the expression, but really it is the only one 
adequate?—voluptuously Eastern smiles that could 
be conceived. 

Her face was bent over to me with a languishing 
look that really fascinated me. What could she 
mean? Her voice—it was rather hoarse—was whis- 
pering to me: 

“Smile at me. Speak to me as if tenderly—as 
though you were worshipping me.” 

* But, really—” 

«‘ Make as though you were going to siuk down at 
my feet and adore. Look passionztely at me, fool, or 
by the living Sap—” 

I declare, either her intimidating manner, or 
something entrancing in those wonderful eyes, led 
me on, and for the moment I fell in with her odd hu- 
mor. I did assume those amorous glances she had 
instructed me to give; and, to carry out the delusion 
better, I even took her hand, and poured out some 
half-rapturous fragments. She answered me much 
in the same key. 1 could see the hook-nosed man 
was really disturbed at the proceedings; and, from a 
strange feeling of curiosity to see how far the thing 
could go, I carried on some pantomime, bending over 
her hand as though I was about to imprint a— 

*“O my Alfredo!” she said, her hair “ fanning” 

‘QOSultana!” I said, ‘ see me at your feet.” 

There was a rustle and a half-cry behind me. I 
' had forgotten them. They were come, the two wo- 
men, and were standing over us—the injured, out- 
raged girl, on whose neck was actually glittering the 
section of the little cable—I mean the little section of 
thecable. O infatuation! 

The situation was desperate. I lost all speech and 
presence of mind. I could make no excuse. I stam- 
mered out some frantic explanation. 





cable did wonters Iarling Isabelle always listens to 
reason, and, I zhink, admits she was hasty. Look out 
for a little surprise. Mum. 

“ HENRIETTA MANTOWER.” 


* Look at them again,” she said, ‘‘ whispering—ex- 


x What was 1 to do? An idea struck me. ‘ You 





“DEAR EpGAR:—All is well again. The little | 


changing vows, soft nothings. O, if I could only—” | 


“1¢ was all her fault. She was acting a part just 
to excite the jealousy of that hook-nosed man oppo- 
site. I am innocent, iudeedIam. It looks bad, I 
know. She intimidated me, but it was mere acting 
—it was, indeed.” 


“Softly,” said the Franco-Spanish lady. ‘He is 





|round. “Ah,” she said, smiling, ‘so your betes 
noires have come at last. I told you they would. I 


ing from us, though you plot ever so cleverly. I told 
you they would find you out. See, see, he is going. 
I knew the spell would work. I shall confront him 
in the lobby, and then, what a scene!” 

All this while the two women had not spoken. 

** It is time for us to leave this place,” said Mrs. 
Mantower. “ It is not a fit spot for us.” 

“Tt is all a mistake, 1 assure you,” I said, frantic- 
ally. ‘I am as innocent as a child—”’ 


coming on. She said not a word. Her mother toos 
her arm and led her from the box. As I looked back 
vacantly and stupefied, something was thrown to me, 
and struck me lightly on the shirt-front, much like 
an insect, known to naturalists, I believe—or rather 
not known to naturalists, by the name of a “ Daddy 
Longlegs.” It was the little section of the cable! 
On examination the next morning, I found that the 
chain was broken, and the claspstill clasped. So she 
must have dragged it from her neck. 
I repeat, the whole situation was so desperately 
hopeless, that I could say nothing—do nothing. Say- 
ing or doing would only make it worse. In my des- 
peration, a wild notion came on me of pushing the 
thing to a logical outrance and brazening it out by 
open and abandoned love-making. But they were 
gone. Mechanically I went after them. They were 
at the bottom of the stairs, at the door, and going out 
to their carriage, or job, or cab; it doesn’t matter 
now. It was all up from that hour to the present. 
I went back to Box Number Twenty. Fatal recep- 
tacle. It was empty. The play was going on. A 
great sensation-scene—an interior of a railway car- 
riage, and wires (real) all passing by (canvas on roll- 
ers, like the panoramas). The carriages lit; the pas- 
sengers seen inside in rugs and travelling-caps, 
sleeping or reading their aewspapers. The murderer 
had got out of the third-class carriage, and was 
creeping along the footboard to carry out his infamous 
deed, to slow music. The house was darkened; not) 
@ sound could be heard. Even the box-keepers stood 
at the door, and looked on with interest. Another 
time all this would have amused me; but now, actu- 
ally, when the stage murderer was leaning his hand 
on the first carriage door, I rose up, left Box Number 
Twenty,and went home, consumed with rage, despair 
and disappointment. 

She married the Irish parson after all! He cut ou 
the captain, as I suspected he would. He is now the’ 
Dean of Seen. The Venerable! Ha, ha! 
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[We shall be pleased to receive: communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





8T. JOHN’S R. A CHAPTER. 

The following named Companions have been elect- 
ed and installed as officers of the St. John’s R. A. 
Chapter, of East Boston: 

E. C. Chamberlain, M. E. H. P. 

G. F. Sampson, £. K. 

T. A. Uphan, £. S. 

S. Cragin, C. H. 

H. K. Thomas, P. S. ' 

J. Davis, 2. A. Capt. 

P. Nutter, M. of 3d V. 

C. H. Pepper, M. of 2d V. 

E, B. Alden, M. of 1st V. 

S. L. Fowle, Treasurer. 

H. Mayo,*Secretary. 

C. H. Scollay, S. S. 

R. H. Stinson, J. S. 

S. W. Gleason, Tiler. 

The above were installed by P. H. P. John Tyler. 





VERMONT MASONRY. 


The following is a list of the officers of Morning 
Star Lodge, of Poultney, Vt. 

M. O. Stoddard, W. Master. 

Charles Ripley, Jr., Sr. Warden. 

F. Farwell, Jr. Warden. 

E. Clark, Treasurer. 

Henry Ruggles, Secretary. 

H. Haynes, L. Warren, Stewards. 

R. K. Morrill, Tiler. 





CHURCH CHARITY.—We see it stated that a Con- 
gregational church in Oberlin, Ohio, proposes to ex- 
communicate Freemasons. Churches and narrow- 
minded bigots will gain but little by such a course, 
and it is time that the world knew it. A mancan be 
a Christian and a Freemason at the same time, but 
all pretended Christians cannot be Freemasons. 

HONEST AFTER A LONG TIME.—A few days since 
a@ person entered the office of the Grand Treasurer 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons, and inquired if the 
| records and account books of the Grand Lodge in 





destroyed at the burning of the Winthrop House. He 
then stated that twenty-five years ago he leased a 
room in the Masonic Temple, and was obliged to leave 
without settling for the same, owing to adverse cir- 


Here was 2 situation! What was to becomeof me? touched at last. All goes well.” Then she turned | cumstances, but he was now prepared to pay the 


same. As he remembered the amount, he paid the 
principal and twenty-tive years’ interest, and receiv- 





' know women better than you. You can hide noth- 


ed a receipt. 


The other was panting helplessly. Hysterics we?» _* 





| 1843 were accessible. He was informed that they were | 





among ourse) ves, it is because we are not imbued with 
the spirit ofthe institution, for Masonry is ealculated 
to do all these things. They area part of its benevolent 
mission. But to do so it must operate through the 
agency of good channels; hence the necessity of care 
in the selection of material for the temple. Let us 
bear this truth in mind, teach it to our brethren and 
Lodges, and carry it into practice in our Masonic 
conduct. 


ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY.— Unless our craft were 
good and our calling honorable, we should not have 
existed for so many centuries; nor should we have 
had so many illustrious brothers in our Order, ever 
ready to sanction our proceedings and contribute to 
our prosperity. 





A ROYAL TABLE. 

We reprint an old “ Account of the Table kept by 
King Charles the First, before his Troubles,” which 
shows a most bountiful provision for the royal enter- 
tainment: 

There were daily in his court 86 tables well fur- 
nished each meal, whereof the king’s table had 28 
dishes, the queen’s 24; four other tables 16 dishes 
each; three other 10 dishes each; 12 other had seven 
dishes each; 17 other tables had each of them five 
dishes; three other had four each; 32 other tables 
bad each three dishes; and 13 other had each two 
dishes; in all, about 500 dishes each meal, with bread, 
beer, wine, and all other things necessary. All 
which was provided most by the several purveyors, 
who, by commission, legally and regularly authorized, 
did receive those provisions at a moderate price, such 
as had been formerly agreed upon in the several 
counties of England, which price (by reason of the 
value of money much altered) was become low, yet a 
very inconsiderable burthen to the kingdom in gen- 
eral, but thereby was greatly supported the dignity 
royal in the eyes of strangers as well as sabjects. The 
English nobility and gentry, according to the king’s 
example, were excited to keep a proportional hospi- 
tality in their several country mansions, the hus- 
bandman encourage to breed cattle, all tradesmen 
to a cheerful industry, and there was a free circula- 
tion of moneys throughout the whole body of the 
kingdom. Tiere was spent yearly in the king’s 
house of gross meat 1500 oxen, 7000 sheep, 1200 veals, 
300 porke:s, 400 starks or young beefs, 6800 Lambs, 
300 flitches or bacon, and 26 boars; also 140 dozen of 
geese, 250 dozen of capons, 470 dozen of hens, 750 
dozen of pullets, 1470 doz-n of chickens. For bread, 
3600 busbels of wheat; and fur drink, 600 tan of wine, 
and 1700 tun of beer; moreover of butter 46,640 
pounds together with fish and fowl, venison, fruit 
and spice proportionally. This prodigious plenty in 
the king’s court caused foreigners to put a higher 
value upon the king, and caused the natives, who 
were there freely welcome, to increase their affection 
to the king; it being found as necessary for the King 
of England this way to endear the English, who ever 
delighted in feasting, as for the Italian princes by 
sights and shows to endear their subjects, who as 
much delighted therein. Therefure, by special order 
of the king’s house, some of his majesty’s servants, 
men of quality, went daily to Westminster Hall in 
term time, between eleven and twelve of the clock, 
to invite gentlemen to eat of the king’s acates or 
viands; aud in parliament time, to invite the par- 
iament-men thereto. 
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This appeared wo me ap mdication of bumanivy m the 
vicinttr,and 1 acvelerated mry stepe till. eudcdenty, | 


tmake mary framec te ite very cure. 1 iveked mp ai the | 
fores: trees. a they towered above suv bead. and | 
twern 1 remembered where J wat. anc the startlimg © 


_ of that erramge spot. J wrung it, jokied it. amc drag- | 
ging il over gpy arm, beck mT Way again through the 
jeresi. Atlength 1 came w tix Lui, where the stranze 


could net ivok im at te dogr, and #01] burried on. I 
| amd where 1 bec abanGowed my light raft. It struck 
me that 1 migut. with ti aid of this crafi, make the | 
circun of the iflamc.anc then cress the chaune! or | 
shaliow, whici still) remaimed betwixt me anc tie 
tmainlawe. Mir expectations were raised to their 
highest pitch,and 1 turgot the chillimg Gamps that 
StilieC MY nestriit, and the fierce guswings of hunger, | 
aud presesd eazeriy iorwarc. I emerged tram the 
Woods, ani could see the water, but covered with a 
black musi, so thick anc pestilentia! tit seemed to | 
poison the air with is leavy meistare, as it hang 
like o cuTLain over water aud shore, obscurmg every 
Owject BOl Rearer than « dozen yards. As] steed fur | 
some momenté undecided.a ligut southern breeze | 
began to agilate it, elevatimg fi a few feet from tire 
Waie!.au moving i geutiy. I could now see plainly | 
every object along the shore. Tne raft was not there. 
| dt ead crite! away trum the island, or bad breken | 
inw small portioms, which Lad separated and | 
Vanished. i 
Uuve mere the thought came to me. that 1 was 
aivue ci o deselate isiaud. intested with poisonous 
Uatipe, WiluOUT leu, shelter, ar tie means of Betting | 
away. In utter despair, 1] turmed back a few steps, | 
auc tuTew myself en the wet ground. The ceaseless | 
swell anc lium o! the water filled my ears, and turther | 
wway 1 comic bear Like Tear of the Tiver, as its Tremen- | 
dour volume poured along with terrific velocity and | 
power. Hunger mow tortured me with imcreasing | 
through a opening im the distant trees. 2 but was keenness. U, forone morselo! foot! Faintess seized | 
brought tosigut. 1 was overjoyed ,fur] bac supposed me, anc 1 almost feared 1 migitt never be abie to | 
wmye-if ip a wilderness. | deave the spot alive. I heard the note of a water | 
With hurriet steps 1 approached the but. Every | pird—e species of neron—in 2 tree above my head. 
Oiject gave evidenve of having been recentiyentb- if 1 couid oniy kill one! The meat 1 knew to be | 
merged by water. The ground and the trees near offensive. but ] would at that momen: giadiy have | 
the reo were damp aud wet. The Goer war wie | 
open, amd a I paused upon the threshold, expectant birds bopped tamely upon a branch. Here wes a 
of the watning bark of the omnipresent indian puppy. tempting mea) hanging before my eyes: but how to 
& strange. oppressive stilinese, almost uneartiiy, get it? 1 war without arms. and there was not a 
svomed to hang over all objects, and J mover shall «stone or a stick of any size on the whole istand. 1 
furget the siz: when J entered. Directiy before tie | roused up, and tried to break sume twigs and bougts 
entranve, anc in the middie of the muddy fiver of | and throw them at the birds. But 1 could not bit 
the cabin, laye human form—the dead body of an | them with my exhausted sirengih, ani they only 
indias woman, nearly naked, the dark, dishevelicu tiew furtheraway. Sudden!y ] heard a low whistling 
locke lying wet aud matted around ber head. her fce- among tie trees, and then a rustling in the boughs, 
tutes disiurted bv decomposition, ber skim soaked and which presentiy increased ta reat, and then a strong 
falling wwey. The walle of the single reom of the wind seemed suuilenty let loose urn the murky aic. 
but bac evidently been Creuciked with water, amd clearing ii alasest ins moment, anu driving away th: 





swaliowed the foniest diet. Presentiy. another of the | 


terward, and finaliy overtook a couple of matives. 
1 made known my presence. The pair ceased their 


events of te preceding Gay came vividiy to mind. 1 altercation, and Trecéived me with a stare, 
Semmg my po. 1 did my best at PIoked Upmy biankel,at wetasif it had been ragged ip mtensity anc duration anvthing of the sort ] had | 
through & river, from the fearful, pevetratimg Gamps ever steed under befere. Without considering the 


unpreeentability of mv cmditien. which wae to seme 
extent the occasion of thei astonishment, 1] returmed 


beef was instantly produced. and as quickly vanished 


_ te Tezard me with iselmgs of awe, bui at length be- | they reached the opposite hank. and coutinued their 


came communicative.and I found ther were on a 
hum to obtain food. I also learned from them thai 
their settiement was not far off and that it was now 
overcrowded with fugitives from the fisede® district. 

The Indiams appeared dirty and poorly fed, end 


they were certamir pecrir equipped. Oalv ane of | 


them carried a gun. and the other was armed Solely 
with @ large knife. 1 managed t keep pace with 
them with my sore feet. and we had preceeded te 
gether a comsiderable distance, when our attention 


was arrested by the snapping of & Gry twic im & tree | 


above our heads. Looking up, 1 saw. crouched on an 
ovethanging bough, not twenty yards distant, and 
giarmg at us with wicked eves. an animal c‘ the 
cougar or leopard species, but smalier, vet beionging 
to the tiger type of quadruped. of which there are in 
this country several varieties. The Indian poshed 
me asic. and pointed bo a tree with luxuriant talrage 
neat at hand. Following the example of his cam- 
Pann, 1 swung myself into it branches. A faint 
click was the only response ac the Indian patted the 
trigger, and before he could prime his gun the tiger 
uttered & low, sharp grow]; but inste&d of springing 
upon his head, leaped direct!y inte the tree in which 
Were hid myself and his campanion. The Indian was 
midway up the high tree. but he cleared the distance 
t the ground at a isan. 
down, and was within a . 
when my poncho, or blanket, which 1 had fastened 





| over my shoulders and around My neck, caught ma 


crotch. I slipped, lost my bok], and bung dangling 
by the throat. choking and 
now scented prey, and with snapping fang=, while 
the Taam oozed from his jaws, was crashing down the 
tree above my head, tearing the bark in shrets in his 
progress. A Mement more, and I conk; hear his 
hideous growls, see the angry gleam of his Rashing 
@yes, anc tee! the short puts af his hoi, deadly breath 
@zallsi BD) face! 





Tyr Jabnsan, in anite af the cantemm he affected 
for actors, pursmaded himealf to treat Ninx Siddans 
with great politeness, and anid, when she called on 
bim at Bok Court, and Frank, his aervant. could net 
immediately provide her with s chair, “ Von ee 
mala, Wherever vou go there ate no sents to he re” 


: : ? “accession 0 2} load was made, pave 4 endder power 
corpee iny, bai 1 det: ax overpowering aversion—1 case. asketi at once for food. A-smal! junk of Gried | fol epring, ant cleared hhimsci! of both colonel and 


I clambered barriedly | 


| hesitatmp what vo do. be saw Oolome! Talimadge spur 
horse should carry him alse to the oppasite bank. 
_Snc bemy a0 Active a well as stromy man, be, with & 
| astonished 2t the ) mm which thr mew 





| Recovering from their disaster as quiskiy a+ possible, 


| Im July, TTS, when the tery governc:, William 
Tyron. and Commedere Ocliier conducted the ateack 
‘of the invaders upm New Haven Mr. Trosiball 
| Jsimed a volumteer company of ome hundred, who 
| Wellt GUt to retard the advamce of the ememy til! the 
| Im the skirmish tha: followed he fought bravely, 
showing am exampi: of coclmess ant courage that 
| gave mew life to the voumper volumterrs. He wae 
Mounted on & horse that war used to the sound of 
hatte, and white other fired from behind fences and 
| trees, be sai in fal open view of the emeniy. and losd- 
@¢ anc fired from the sedtiie. Whenever the enemy 
poured in am unusual close and Geadiy volley, he 
would Crop bik head hehind bis borsc’s weck, and ict 
the balis whistie by; then rising im his seat, make 
deliberate aim and fre im return. Twenty-sever of 
the Yolunteers were killed: among the wounded war 
the Rev. I> Dagysti. 

At the close of the war Mr. Tranibull returned 
his miinisterial Guties. Among hire literary works 
were a History of Commection. in two volumes, & 
Histary of the United States, amc some twenty ser 
Mon: and histerica! pamphlets. He died February 
Sth, 1320, at the age ot eqhtr-five. 


BONEST LABOR. 

Labor, hemest labor. is Tight and beautiful. Activ- 

ity the rulmg etement af life, and its highest relish. 
Luxuries and conoves! are the reankt of labor: We 
can imagine nothing withomt i. The nobiest man of 
earth i he who puts his hands cheerfallrand proudly 
t henest labor. Labor ik a business and ordinance 
of Ged. Suspend lahat, and where & the glory and 
pomp of eaTth—the fruits of the felds and palaces, 
and fashionings ef matter for which men strive and 
war? Lt the labor-eooffer inok around him, look at 
bimeel!. and learn whatare thetrophieso! toil. From 
the crown of his bead te the sole of his font, unlem he 
is & Carib, made as the beast be i: the debtor and 
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BLLIOTT, THOMES & TA" 


[COMPLETE IN TH 





THE MARRIAGE S” 











































Seve af teil. The lahor whieh he «corns bas tracked 
him inte the stetere and appearance of s mah. 
Where gets he his garments and equipage® Le: inbor 
avewer Labor makes mesic in the mine, im the 
Tarroe. and at the torge. 




























(Written for The Flago 


BY FRANCES MARY & | ° 


looked as if he was fond of good ~ 
but a moral one, and did not lo © 
man. The two stood sile by * 
in very cluse companionship « ¢ 
it was, the companionship sec 
wnan’s making. The young ms 
and rather melancholy look, a' 
surbed in his own not very ch« 
other stood, apparently lookin, 
street, but in reality watching — 
and at last he broke out ina) 
considerable emphasis: 

“ Dunbar, what the deuce ar 
Danbar did not seem to hes 
made no reply for several mor 
with a rather singular smile: 
**T was reflecting on a great 
liar phase of which was Just 1 - 
before me.” 

“What do you mean?” ask~' 
disguised curiosity. 

Dunbar paused again for sor: 
plying, and then said, slow!: 
compounded of familiar andr" - 



















































witbout a cent in bis pocket, -° 
ting one unless he steals it, «- 
fastidious—and as, finally anc! 
fidence—I will tell you: but ~ 


poses, private conversation Is ° 


of Lis eyes, as if the invitatic:. 
to him as it should have been. : 
hospitality, and the castom « 








did accept it, and accompa: | 
bar-room of the hotel. Ha 


& proper accompaniment to b 


him to his promised confiden: 
“Well, now, tell me whe 
thinking about?” 

Dunbar half laughed to bin - 
* Did you notice a Clarence 
on the stepe—gray horses ap. 
_| of livery, with a lady in it?” 

“ Yes, I did,” said Leviso: 
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these steps are admirably ad. — 
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is 


and harmless beverage of bre || 


withdrew to one side with |) 


“Well, Levison, generally «'-" |: 
very last man in whom I wou § — 
choice of confidants is limit~''- 
much from you as I do froma : ° 
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Danbar glanced at Mr. Les. '\ 
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